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Old Bones in New Coffins 
()*- in Ohio sits a wise old political spider, 


young, inexperienced flies in the political 

sore and resentful, spinning traps for the 
pantry. He made one President, and perhaps has it 
in the back of his mind to unmake another. 

A stale political campaign galvanized into life 
when Harry M. Daugherty, former Attorney-Gen- 
eral, released to the press his letter to John W. Davis 
containing the celebrated but still shadowy Means 
retraction. What Daugherty was driving at is not 
quite apparent; but it is safe to conclude that it is 
something more than the confusion of Davis. His 
letter to Davis was a polite gesture, which . the 
Democratic candidate has parried easily enough. 
Above Davis’ head, Daugherty hit squarely at 
Wheeler; but there, also, one would have to know 
the inside of Daugherty’s subtle mind to be sure 
that he aimed no further. 

It is history that while Wheeler built up the case 
against Daugherty, the President ousted the Attor- 
ney-General. It is obvious, so obvious that Daugherty 
must have foreseen the result, that his appearance in 
the campaign is more dangerous to the Republicans 
than to the other two parties. The Republicans 
would like to forget Daugherty until after Nov- 
ember, and they would like the country to 
forget him. Senator Wheeler, in his first rebuttal 
speech after the Means retraction, gleefully recog- 
nized the patent fact that the more Daugherty 
injects himself into the national picture, the worse 
it is for the Republicans. Naturally, the Senator 
hopes to capitalize the event for himself and La 
Follette; whether he can do so remains for the next 
five weeks to disclose. 

For, such is the luck of politics, that the chief 
beneficiary of this revived scandalmongering is likely 
to be the man who was on the outside looking in 
while the events now under review were in the 
making. Daugherty’s appearance gives new life and 
application to the theory of party responsibility 
which Davis, somewhat forlornly, has been hammer- 
ing at his Western audiences. To the Democratic 
candidate, famishing for attention from the press, 


hungry for a “break,” this stimulation of a dodder- 
ing campaign must seem like manna from Heaven. 

Perhaps the wise old spider in Ohio will spin no 
more webs. Perhaps the first chapter of “No 
Quarter, or Harry Daugherty’s Revenge,” will also 
be the last. There are ways of silencing such ob- 
streperous persons in the name of party loyalty and 
the general welfare. But perhaps Daugherty realizes 
that his political career is done and actually prefers 
revenge to silence. He is a proud man, and he has 
experienced the indignity of being asked to resign 
under fire. It may be that he smarts under pressure 
of the presidential boot so hotly that he will be 
satisfied with nothing else than making his case the 
cause célebre of the campaign. In that case, no one 
can tell what may happen. 

Messrs. Shaver and Butler both took counsel of 
silence after the Means disclosures. But their states 
of mind were quite different. Shaver was afraid to 
say anything because he could not improve the sit- 
uation, and Butler because, at the moment, there 
was nothing to say that would not make it worse. 


The League and the Law 


| phe of the highest continues to be made 
at Geneva. The Assembly of the League of 
Nations is whipping into shape two proposals vital 
to world peace. The first covers the codification of 
international law; the second, the calling of the next 
disarmament conference in Geneva in June, 1925. 
While the discussion may trouble a few ambitious 
Americans who hoped themselves to initiate these 
hopeful enterprises, both proposals merit and will 
receive whole-souled approbation in this country. 
Codifying international law is a need centuries 
old. As far as an individual could solve an interna- 
tional problem, Grotius did so with his great work, 
“De Jure Belli et Pacis,” in 1625. No scholar ever 
faced a stiffer task; no man ever did a better one. 
For three centuries, the principles he enunciated 
have served as the basis of international relations, 
calming strife and saving millions from suffering. 
But, after all, Grotius’ work was merely one man’s 
book, and could be given effect only through princes, 
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states, and treaties. There never has been a time 
when all Governments were willing to agree on all 
points in international procedure; while progress 
toward agreement by common consent has been 
made, always loopholes remained through which 
the belligerent could creep without losing caste. 

Moreover, the law in all its phases is a living 
thing. It grows by definition, by refinement, by the 
application of logical principles to changing con- 
ditions. Every striking invention, sooner or later, 
graves itself somehow on the Book of Law. Grotius’ 
three-mile limit for territorial waters, fixed by the 
range of cannon in his day, is absurd in the era of 
sixteen-inch guns, and even now is in process of 
being belatedly revised; witness our treaty with 
Great Britain setting the limit at twelve miles for 
rum-searching purposes. 

Every war, naturally, leaves its mark on interna- 
tional law; but weaving the lessons of war into the 
texture of civilized practice is manifestly a peace- 
time pursuit. Our dispute with Great Britain on the 
subject of the blockade shows the hopelessness of 
getting two nations of clashing interests to agree on 
procedure while the guns are booming, even when 
they speak the same language. The whole subject 
can now be reviewed calmly. 

The wonder is that the noble work of codifying 
international law has waited until so long after the 
war; but it is cause for rejoicing that the effort is 
still to be undertaken under auspices so favorable. 
Since Grotius’ day there has never been so fair 
an opportunity to put the wisdom of the ages into 
black and white on the world ledger with the weight 
of civilized opinion back of peaceful phrases. Never- 
theless, it is still too early to prophesy complete 
success; unanimity of aim and definition is difficult 
to obtain in a world of diverse peoples, all under 
more or less economic pressure. 

The disarmament conference proposed also has 
hurdles to cross. At present, it is merely a part of 
a protocol accepted by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mission on Armaments of the Assembly. Before 
becoming a reality, the entire protocol must be 
approved by the commission and the full Assembly 
and must then be ratified by a majority of the Coun- 
cil of the League and ten other nations. The protocol 
likewise contains the so-called “security” provision, 
whereby any nation will have measures taken against 
it by the League members if, in the event of a dis- 
pute, it refuses to accept the dicta of the council 
(by unanimous vote) or refuses to submit the dispute 
to arbitration. This provision may involve prolonged 
discussion and, if the reported rumblings in London 
and Paris are to be taken seriously, may delay the 
necessary ratifications. Should the latter not have 
been filed by May 1, the disarmament conference 
may be postponed. 

These developments at Geneva have proceeded 
at such a dazzling pace that it is hard to view them 


with considered judgment. Nevertheless, enough 
can be gleaned to warrant the conclusion that the 
issues being discussed and the decisions already 
reached are little short of inspired. | 


The Army of Youth 
oo and colleges have once more organized 


for the never-ceasing assault upon ignorance. 
At bottom, the recruits are drafted into public 
schools unless their parents make other provision 
for them. Our national faith in education thus 
manifests itself. A mighty task, heart-lifting and 
sometimes heartbreaking, this training of a multi- 
tude to citizenship. 

In the upper ranks of the Army of Youth there 
is keen competition. Pressure on the college gates 
is one of the most hopeful signs of our surging times. 
It has already elevated the educational standards; 
soon it will spawn new colleges out of our abundant 
wealth; eventually, it will mean a better, more 
competent, and more delightful nation. But parents, 
distressed by the thought that their sons and 
daughters may not measure up to these new stand- 
ards, rarely take the long view. They think in terms 
of Tom and Polly, not in terms of culture and 
eternity. To such troubled spirits we recommend the 
interview with an industrialist on education pre- 
sented on, page 239. Until parents play the game 
bravely and understandingly, the educational sys- 
tem will always function a little below its potential 
value to the individual, family, and nation. 


Old Bill Starts a Smudge 


“beet Kansas, they call him Old Bill. Not that he is 

really old, merely sage. He has said so many 
wise things, boy and man, these many years, that 
Kansans, subtle souls as they are, pay him the com- 
pliment of senility. To the country at large, he is 
William Allen White, and something of a figure in 
the world of letters, but that sort of thing is too 
formal for his neighbors. 

Old Bill, hero of many a bout with tongue and 
pen, is gunning for the Klan. Bill knows his Kansas 
and he vows — and also probably swans and vums 
— that the G. O. P. in his Sunflower and sun-baked 
State has sold itself body and sheets to the “Do it 
with Klux” organization. One Ben Paulen received 
Klan indorsement in the Republican primaries, won, 
and then kept the State Republican convention 
from going on record against his friends. All of 
which upset Emporia’s gallant paladin of the pen. 
An ordinary person, with the Klan on his conscience, 
would have come out for the Democrats, since they 
did exactly what Editor White desired the Republi- 
cans to do. But once upon a time, when he was 
younger and unwiser, the sage of Emporia bolted 
his party. Once is enough, as all the prodigals of 
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1912 will agree. And if there is anything Bill hates 
worse than a Kluxer it is a Democrat. So Brother 
White of the Emporia Gazette has come out as an 
independent candidate for Governor of Kansas on a 
straight anti-Klan issue. 

In his campaign no quarter is asked and none 
given. If his defection elects Jonathan Davis for 
another term, Bill will be sad but not repentant. 
Better two more years of Davis than a fortnight of 
the Klan! But the élite of Kansas — there is no pro- 


_ letariat in that great commonwealth — need not 


chose between the Klan and Davis. Not while 
Old Bill lives, and the Emporia Gazette brings in 
campaign kudos. 

Kansas loves Old Bill, but in his place, in his place. 
Ever since he diagnosed its ills years ago, the State 
has rejoiced in William Allen White. But, lately, 
its admiration of its leading editors has been 
tempered slightly by suspicion. They have been 
getting out of hand. Old Man Howe came East, was 
well received, and said nice things about New York. 
Old Bill White himself has been selling stuff at 
high prices to the Eastern magazines. That’s all 
well enough in its way: but Kansas fears that fame 
may make Old Bill uppity. This political venture 
may be sized up that way, and if so, Bill’s friends 
will vote against him, not because they think he is 
wrong, but just to keep him in check. They may 
figure he writes better editorials than proclamations. 

In this campaign, editorial candidacies have suf- 
fered a relapse. In 1920, two Ohio editors contested 
the presidency between them. This year, no editor 
dared apply for that job. Editors failed dismally to 
dent fame in the Indiana and other State primaries. 
Old Bill seems to have entered a hard race in an off 
year. Nevertheless, our hearts are with him, win, 
lose, or draw. He has viking courage, enough humor 
to laugh at defeat, and he has done a public service 
in smoking the “ten dollar conspiracy” out of the 
Kansas cyclone cellar into the cow pasture. 


“This Man” 


"THE American soldier invariably speaks of his 

Service as “this man’s army.” Few men have 
owned our Army; Washington owned it, Scott owned 
it, Grant owned it, but not one of them had a more 
complete title than General Pershing has, and will 
have for many years. 

Esprit de corps, more often than not, is loyalty to 
an individual rather than pride in an organization — 
and loyalty is only a particularly complete and beau- 
tiful form of confidence. It was a desire to express 
such a confidence that moved the American Legion 
to recommend the retention of General Pershing on 
the active list. It was felt that no other man could 
so well direct and lead the development of national 
defense, that no man should presume to replace 
Pershing as chief of the American fighting forces. 


There are two distinct functions of military con- 
trol — administration and command. Administra- 
tion is tradition, command is vision. In a sense, 
Pershing was relieved of command at the end of the 
war; in a fuller sense, the spirit of his command 
lives. The army is not easily taken from a man, once 
he has won it. Pershing’s spirit will last when the 
records of the war have crumbled and been forgot- 
ten. It has been made a part of the life stream. 
Administration may be taken over by others, 
regulations revised, and policies changed, but the 
command will not change. 

The action of the American Legion is a splendid 
tribute. His service was more than a matter of office 
and stripes. It will not be a different thing because 
his name is no longer carried on the active list. He 
served, and will continue to serve, soldier and 
citizen, as the embodiment of a great purpose and 
a clear-cut action. 


Mears’ Record Stands 


r required 189 days for the world flyers to cir- 
cumvolate the world, but, of course, they set 
out to make no record. Still, their success is bound 
to inspire others and may open again the interna- 
tional sport of setting records for encircling the 
globe. The Russian revolution placed an insur- 
mountable barrier in the way of globe-trotters when 
it halted fast travel over the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. Without the railroad, it is impossible to reach 
the Pacific Coast from Europe in any sort of rapid 
time. John H. Mears, who in 1913 set up the aston- 
ishing record of thirty-five days, twenty-one hours, 
and thirty-six minutes, was the last man to make 
use of it for record globe-girdling purposes. 

But the temporarily raised hopes of those who 
see new sporting possibilities in the present feat of 
the American flyers are doomed to disappointment. 
Mears’ record was established while he averaged 
more than seven hundred miles a day. The longest 
hop made by the flyers was 825 miles, and no ma- 
chine now built could stand the strain of such a pace 
for twenty-five thousand miles. 


The Spy of a Republic 
\ 7 HETHER Means, for a change, is speaking the 


truth at last matters very little. Government 
spy, convicted briber and conspirator, confessed 
false witness, who can say whether his repudiation 
of testimony is any better than his testimony? Get- 
ting the whole truth out of a chronic intriguer like 
Means is impossible and more expensive than his 
revelations are worth. The pity is that a man of this 
stamp should have ever been selected to represent 
the United States Government. He lived at the 
expense of taxpayers, wore the star of authority on 
his galluses, and wormed himself into the affairs of 
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guileless, productive persons as well as into the 
confidence of rascals, with whom he finally made 
common cause, as was proved in his recent trial for 
bribery and corruption at New York. 

Means’ employment as a confidential agent of the 
Government outrages the American sense of fair 
play and the very spirit of republican institutions. 
The turncoat of the Wheeler investigation came to 
the Government with a black reputation, and be- 
came blacker doing dirty work. His devolution 
toward his present baseness indicts the whole Gov- 
ernment espionage system. One shudders to think of 
responsible business, labor on strike or even sincere 
but deluded Communists being left to the mercy of 
unscrupulous investigators. The United States Gov- 
ernment revealed at least one agent-provocateur in 
the Bridgman trials, a phenomenon frequent in 
Russia, but even there abhorrent to all men of good 
intent and fair play. 

Espionage grows under expansion of Federal 
powers. Whenever a duty is placed upon the Fed- 
eral Government, spying increases. Income tax, 
prohibition, the Red scare, the war fraud cases — 
these have been grist for the spy mill. Of course, 
much of this work is necessary and no doubt the 
majority of government operatives are honorable 
public servants. Nevertheless, there is an evil influ- 
ence in spying that makes for knavery. Govern- 
ments, sadly enough, cannot live without spies; but 
we have far more than we need. Indeed, when a 
Means is uncovered, one marvels what skullduggery 
he could find half as bad as that he could invent, and 
whether it is not better for a free government to 
risk evil rather than employ it. 


Next Steps in Peace Making 


VEN the most ardent advocates of disarmament 
must admit that there are limitations to that 
program as a means of checking war. How, for in- 
stance, would reduction of armaments affect the 
civil wars now under way in Asia? In China and 
Arabia, apparently irrepressible conflicts are raging. 
Their causes are not altogether clear, and perhaps 
it is not important to look beyond the ever-present 
will to dominate, that constant of factionalism which 
yields only to competent police power. Both the 
Chinese and Arabians are fighting with modern 
tools; but if those tools were lacking, they would 
be hard at it with scimitars and stinkpots. 
Wherever political authority weakens, civil war 
threatens. And it is axiomatic that in these days of 
wide-flung interests and ready communications, 
civil wars may create complications that will set 
the world again by the ears. Chinese disorders al- 
ways present that problem. Vast foreign interests, 
vital to hard-pressed European nations, must be 
protected; and in the process, one power may tread 
on another’s toes. This difficulty may become the 


highest barrier the League must surmount. The 
League is predicated upon the competence of its 
member states to keep their home fires under control. 

The system of mandates may easily develop 
weaknesses. Under that system, a nation acts as 
the agent of the League in policing territory whose 
inhabitants have not arrived at full political com- 
petence. This establishes a national stake in a 
responsibility fundamentally international. While 
the arrangement is subject to both review and 
cloture by the League, and seems to be working 
well at present, it may conceivably break down into 
exploitation of subject peoples and the dangerous 
jockeying of imperialism. 

As time goes on, the League must find a more 
direct method of calming these local fevers when 
they get out of bounds. Localized: international 


- government, limited in area and time, seems to be 


the way out. There are precedents for this method. 
An Allied expeditionary force governed Peking and 
its approaches for some time after the Boxer Re- 
bellion, withdrawing when the Chinese Government 
had recovered, measurably, its police power. The 
tiny international Government that rules the foreign 
quarter of Shanghai is now standing to arms in 
defense of life and property. 

Morocco, a prime cause of ill feeling between 
France and Germany before the war, and still the 
scene of war between Spain and the Riffian Moors, 
is a sad example of international shortsightedness in 
meeting a world problem on a national plane. The 
Algeciras conference of 1906 confirmed France and 
Spain in divided control, with reservations as to 
other national interests, and a limited degree of 
internationalism in military and financial matters. 
Germany claimed that France used her sovereign 
power against German interests and the appearance 
of a German cruiser at Agadir in 1g11 nearly pre- 
cipitated the World War then. Today, Spain, bat- 
tling with feeble resources in the Riff, believes that 
the natives are being supplied with munitions 
through French Morocco. Morocco, in addition to 
spilling good blood at home, is still making bad 
blood in Europe. Had that area been placed under 
an international commission in 1906, all this tur- 
moil might have been avoided and the Moors 
conceivably might be farther along the road to 
responsible self-government than they are today. 

No doubt, the reason this recipe has been so 
seldom tried is that until the League of Nations 
was formed, there existed no permanent interna- 
tional institution competent to finance and regulate 
such undertakings, sufficiently backed by the moral 
opinion and material power of the civilized world 
to command the respect of passionate, backward 
peoples and lead them into ways of peace. That lack 
has now been supplied; and in due course, no doubt, 
our children will look upon this method of building 
peace as commonplace. 
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Wisconsin — There She Stands! 


N reply to Chairman Butler’s critique of Pro- 
I gressive economic heresies, Mr. La Follette 
waved a hand, index finger extended, at Wis- 
consin. In effect, he said: “Wisconsin — there she 
stands! Look at her! In Wisconsin, these theories 
of mine have been worked out. Is Wisconsin 
bankrupt? Hardly. On the contrary, the State 1s 
prosperous.” 

The argument from the particular to the general, 
from the local to the broad, is seldom sound. One 
State, or even a group of States, might go suffi- 
ciently wrong to damage one corner of the Union, 
but if the rest of the Union kept itself right side up, 
local losses would be minimized by the ameliorating 
effect of national confidence and altruism. Never- 
theless, we have followed the Senator’s advice, and 
the results of the survey are not encouraging. Wis- 
consin’s State government, according to budget 
figures published in the Racine (Wis.) Fournal-News 
of September 11, 1923, cost $32,191,049 in 1922 as 
compared with $2,997,155 in 1900. Cost of govern- 
ment rose nearly eleven times, while the population 
of the State was increasing a paltry twenty-seven 
per cent, from 2,069,042 in 1900 to 2,632,067 in 1920. 
The budget, therefore, raced ahead forty-four times 
as fast as the stork. With all possible allowances for 
war demands and depreciated dollars, the figure 
represents a galloping consumption of public funds. 


ee tennescees has neighbors; how do they fare? 
If Senator La Follette is right and his policies 
sound, life in Wisconsin must be considerably sweeter 
than in Minnesota to the west and Michigan to the 
east, for these are, by comparison, low-cost States 
where the common people have been deprived of 
something infinitely precious — La Follettian rules. 
The per capita cost of State government in Michigan 
is only $5.57 and in Minnesota $9.09. Compare these 
with Wisconsin’s rate of $12.23. With all allowances 
for home pride in having a presidential candidate, we 
fail to see how existence in Wisconsin can be worth 
twice as much as existence in Michigan, and twenty- 
five per cent more than existence in Minnesota. All 
three States have much in common — lumber, min- 
erals, fertile soils, vigorous agriculture, water trans- 
port, and young, imaginatively-led industries. Each 
is the patron of a great and serviceable State univer- 
sity. Yet Wisconsin pays the top price. Why? Are 
the taxpayers of Wisconsin getting their money’s 
worth? If not, why not? 

It is impossible to absolve the La Follette system 
of government from all blame for this differential 
laid against Wisconsin taxpayers. The La Follette 
system is essentially one of controlling private busi- 
ness in the public welfare. If this arrangement really 
contributes to the public welfare, it may be justified 
on non-economic grounds, but there is no evidence 


whatever that it does so in proportion to outlay. 
Outlay is bound to be heavy under that sort of State 
government. No State can finance all manner of 
government commissions, create numerous organi- 
zations and bureaucracies, without paying the piper. 
That is exactly what Wisconsin has done under the 


eegis of La Follette. The people are paying the piper 


and they are paying him well. 

Analysis of the 1922 accounts reveals that no less 
than sixty-five new agencies for the spending of 
State funds were created between Igoo and 1922. 
Their spendings in the latter year were more than 
$19,000,000, or about sixty per cent of the State’s 
total. Ten commissions and departments having to 
do with the regulation of business spent nearly $2,- 
000,000, while nearly a million and a quarter more 
went into agricultural projects of one kind or an- 
other. Scarcely any crop can be raised in Wisconsin, 
it seems, unless tax money is used as fertilizer. Even 
the cranberry growers drew $429 in the 1922 budget. 


6 lps tendency to spend State money on various 
forms of agricultural activity has gone far, 
and may go further. Butter making, cheese making, 
horticulture, live-stock breeding,‘ poultry associa- 
tions, and dairying all figure in the 1922 budget, with 
sums ranging all the way from $12 to $18,000 for 
each specialty. 

Granting that Wisconsin’s regulation of business 
has not been confiscatory and that its encourage- 
ment of agriculture has been scientifically sound, 
have results justified the cost? One of industry’s 
by-functions is to build up communities of food 
consumers. Regulation of business inevitably ham- 
pers that process to some extent; perhaps, that is 
why Michigan’s urban growth outruns Wisconsin’s. 
Secondly, the State aid extended to agriculture 
has been chiefly aimed at showing farmers how to 
produce larger crops, whereas high production has 
been a curse rather than a blessing to American 
farmers for several years. Wisconsin farmers could 
not escape the results of deflation; but, in addition, 
they had to carry tax burdens by increased State 
activities of little value to them in the pinch. 

For, unfortunately for agriculture, costly State 
government means high taxes on farms as well as on 
factories and urban property. One clear-headed Wis- 
consin farmer estimates that taxes eat up half the 
net return per acre of plowland on his farm. It is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, for government to 
divide modern society into classes and parcel out 
penalties and rewards. Bureaucracy costs too much. 
Probably those cranberry growers paid over and 
over again in their tax bills the $429 of State money 
with which their swamps were bedewed. 

Wisconsin — there she stands, sturdy, strong, and 
patient! And she has need of all her strength and 
patience with that growing tax burden around her 
faithful neck. 
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Political Prophecies 


II. New York and New England 


By George L. Edmunds 
Political Writer for the New York Telegram-Mail 


the Democratic party in national convention 
assembled restored to full force and effect the 
designation, “The Enemy’s Country,” as applicable 
to the New England States and New York, by 
nominating for the office of Vice President of the 
United States Gov. Charles W. Bryan of Nebraska. 

For days, anxious Eastern Democrats had watched 
the turbulent gathering with alternating sentiments 
of hope and fear — hope for a nomination for the 
presidency of a man whose personality and whose 
record would not alienate the conservative voters 
of their region — fear that the well-prepared spon- 
taneous demand for William Gibbs McAdoo would 
accomplish this very thing. 

On the afternoon of July 6, John W. Davis of 
West Virginia was nominated and Eastern Demo- 
crats were cheered. Twelve hours later, the cheer 
was changed to chagrin and dismay when the weary 
delegates, unable longer to exercise either judgment 
or perception, selected the Nebraskan and thus 
sealed, for a certainty, the defeat of the Democratic 
ticket in every State of the populous and pros- 
perous Northeast. 

The presidential campaign of 1924 is under way 
in New York and New England, but formality 
marks its progress so far as the Democrats are 
concerned. They are going through the motions of 
organization, of exploiting the virtues of platform 
and candidates, of getting out the vote, but their 
hearts are dead within them and only here and there 
an incurable optimist expresses the opinion that the 
Davis and Bryan ticket might obtain the vote of 
perhaps one of the seven commonwealths. 

Republican leaders attach great significance to 
their recent convincing triumph in Maine where a 
governor was elected by a majority of more than 
thirty-six thousand under circumstances which 
presaged success in less than a third of that volume, 
and possibly defeat. Senator Bert M. Fernald was 
reélected by more than fifty thousand, a more ac- 
curate measure of Republican strength when the 
fact is considered that alleged Ku-Klux Klan sup- 
port for Ralph O. Brewster seems to have diverted 
about seven thousand normal Republicans to 
William R. Pattangall, Democratic candidate and 
former State Attorney-General, who advanced an 
already brilliant reputation by his relentless at- 
tacks upon the hooded order in the Madison Square 


[: the small hours of a torrid morning last July, 


Garden convention. Pattangall’s efforts resulted in 
his receiving forty-three per cent of the total vote. 

The explanation of this surprise to the Repub- 
licans in Maine, where a triumph arrived when 
a narrow escape was the expectation, lies in the 
peculiar psychology of the situation. Thousands of 
Maine Republicans who would perhaps have liked 
to express their disapproval of the Klan movement 
by scratching the name of Brewster, were fearful 
lest a defeat for him, or even a measurable rebuke, 
might be interpreted as an affront to the actual 
head of the G. O. P., President Calvin Coolidge. 
Further, there is always a fear of complications 
when one attempts by a scratch to demonstrate 
independence in voting. So Coolidge and Fernald 
pulled Brewster through, and Maine, in pursuing a 
tradition fourscore years old, “Went hell-bent for 
Governor Brewster and Coolidge and Dawes also.” 

The rhythm is badly bent, but the facts are 
perfectly straight. Maine expressed herself and her 
action undoubtedly will be ratified in November 
with her six electoral votes for Coolidge. 


LL this brings to the fore the suggestion that 
here one may pause to analyze just what the 
delivery of the electoral vote of these seven Eastern 
States, the whole “Enemy’s Country,” means in the 
electoral college. 

Here is the electoral voting strength of New 
England and New York: Maine, 6; New Hampshire, 
4; Vermont, 4; Massachusetts, 15; Rhode Island, 5; 
Connecticut, 7; New York, 45; Total, 86. 

They are all aimed in Mr. Coolidge’s direction, 
but reasons for the orientation differ. The most 
cogent of all is that the East is satisfied with 
Coolidge, prays his return and is working to that 
end earnestly and hopefully. There is a Coolidge 
wave despite what some writers of ability and expe- 
rience have uttered to the contrary. Also, there is an 
analogy between the campaign of 1924 and that of 
1904 when Theodore Roosevelt set a mark in the 
matter of majorities, popular and electoral, which 
nothing theretofore had even approached and 
which only the abnormal Harding landslide has 
since eclipsed. 

The analogy is not in the personalities of the 
President and of Colonel Roosevelt, but in the cir- 
cumstances of their assumption of office and in the 
great measure of public confidence which each of 
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them so promptly won and has so firmly held. 
This is the Eastern view. Party scouts report from 
various parts of the nation a similar sentiment in 
many regions. There are other sections of the coun- 
try where the wave is scarcely so noticeable and 
others where the tide may be running the other 
way, but we are now discussing the outlook only in 
New England and New York. 

So, in New Hampshire, scrutiny of all sides of 
the situation results in observations similar to 
those which Maine affords. New Hampshire has a 
Democratic governor, Fred H. Brown, one-time 
wearer of the big, big “D” of Dartmouth’s baseball 
team, a vote winner and a popular executive. 
Governor Brown has ambitions to succeed Senator 
George H. Moses at Washington two years hence 
and is out for reélection with all brakes released and 
the engine running smoothly. But in the pathway 
of Governor Brown stands 


showed how strong the President is within the party 
ranks when Speaker Gillett surprised the whole 
country by capturing the nomination by more 
than fifty thousand plurality over two popular rivals. 
That was an expression of Coolidge strength and of 
the conservative trend in Massachusetts. 

Speaker Gillett opposes for the senatorship the 
incumbent Senator David I. Walsh, a successful 
and personable gentleman who made a good gov- 
ernor and a good Senator and whose chances of 
reélection by a considerable majority would be 
excellent in an off year, but are mighty dim with a 
Coolidge avalanche ready to drop upon him. Here 
again, analogy gets in its work, but the parallel is 
furnished by New York and not by Massachusetts. 

The circumstances in the Massachusetts senato- 
rial fight are similar to those existing in the 1920 
gubernatorial contest in New York when Nathan 


J. Miller defeated Gov. Alfred 
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senatorial nomination in the 
Republican party and back of his candidacy are 
ranked all members of all the G. O. P. factions 
of the Granite State. 

Vermont has a native son running for the presi- 
dency and no senatorial election this year. A volume 
might be written with respect to what the citizens 
of Vermont will do. They gave Hughes more than 
seventeen thousand majority when he was defeated 
and Harding more than forty-eight thousand when 
he was elected, and the normal Republican majority 
is somewhere between the two figures with the 
chances favoring an approach to the Harding 
figures for Mr. Coolidge. 


N the President, Massachusetts has one of her 
-own citizens to support. What State pride, 
coupled with a very evident satisfaction with the 
Republican ticket, can do is not difficult to esti- 
mate. The recent Massachusetts senatorial primary 


him some of the support from the more ardent foes 
of the Klan, probably in sufficient numbers to in- 
sure his defeat even if the Coolidge wave was not 
also working against his hopes. 

Rhode Island is the only sore spot in the Repub- 
lican group of States under consideration. Even the 
bitterness and harsh feelings prevailing seem hardly 
sufficient to wreck the Coolidge hopes. The same 
Coolidge wave which is so markedly discernible in 
Maine and New Hampshire asserts itself in Rhode 
Island. It is perfectly possible to elect a Demo- 
cratic Senator there by a convincing vote and yet 
have the State land in the Republican column by a 
majority that is also worthy of remark. Harding 
carried Rhode Island by 52,000, whereas four years 
before, Hughes had been able to accumulate only a 
net plurality of 4,400. Neither affords a fair com- 
parison. F ach is somewhat abnormal. 

The Rhode Island Republicans mean to nominate 
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Jesse H. Metcalfe for the unexpired term of the late 
Senator LeBaron B. Colt, and likewise for the six- 
year term to follow it, for Senator Colt, had he lived, 
would have had to stand for reélection this year 
with the chances decidedly against him. Mr. Met- 
calfe will have united party support at the conven- 
tion to be held in October. He is a manufacturer 
who has managed to keep himself out of the suc- 
cession of labor squabbles which have rent industrial 
Rhode Island year after year for more than a decade. 
Labor likes and trusts him, which will help. The 
Democrats have yet to designate a candidate for the 
senatorship. Whoever he is, he will have to work if 
he is to defeat Metcalfe, and yet, in view of the un- 
popularity of the State Republican policy with re- 
spect to vital and apparently needed constitutional 
reforms, the chances for any good Democrat to 
occupy Senator Colt’s seat are excellent. 


HE State of Connecticut, once a debatable 

ground for both parties, has pretty firmly fixed 
itself of late years in the Republican column. There 
is nothing at present to indicate a revulsion against 
the habit of the voters. They like Coolidge. There is a 
defection toward the Third party ticket in the rank 
of labor, but it is a two-edged weapon with the 
sharper edge turned toward the Democrats. There 
is no senatorial election and an absence of compli- 
cations, which promises a reasonably heavy vote for 
the candidates and almost undoubted success for 
Coolidge and Dawes. 

And this brings to an end the review of New Eng- 
land as a political battle ground and introduces 
New York. Perhaps it would have been wiser to 
discuss New York first of all, but in reality there is 
no particular difference between the sentiment pre- 
vailing in New York and in the six reasonably 
Republican States of Yankeeland. 

The Coolidge sentiment in New York is prodigious. 
As referred to in the opening paragraph of this 
article, New York was ready and willing to consider 
the personal charm, the mental equipment, the 
experience, and the ability of John W. Davis with 
much favor. When the New York delegation at 
Madison Square Garden became convinced that 
““Al” Smith could not be “put over” and that the 
downfall of the McAdoo hopes was assured, it 
turned, in gratitude, first to Senator Oscar W. 
Underwood, of Alabama, complimented him with 
its almost solid support, and then to Mr. Davis, 
gracefully and willingly. That was on the afternoon 
of July 6 in the neighborhood of 3 p.m. 

Ere the hour hand on the Metropolitan tower 
clock, high above the convention, had completed a 
full circuit, all the grace and willingness which 
marked New York’s turn to Davis had been changed 
to boiling wrath at the choice of Governor Bryan for 
the tail end of the ticket. Since 1896, when Manhat- 
tan Island was first dubbed “Enemy’s Country” 


almost in a jest, the Democratic party has been striv- 
ing to correct that situation. Parker’s nomination in 
1904 was the first concession. Of no avail, it was still 
a concession. Subsequent efforts were made — with 
William Jennings Bryan occasionally disturbing 
their advancement by some such action as that 
which he undertook at Baltimore in 1912. As this 
campaign year opened, New York Democrats who 
have been consistently voting the Republican ticket 
in national elections thought they sensed a chance 
to return to the affiliations of a quarter of a century 
ago. In Davis they had almost found it, and then 
it was snatched away. 

In the hearts of the conservative Democrats ot 
New York there is bitter resentment and deep- 
rooted fear. They fear that an election which diverts 
the final decision from the electoral college to the 
House of Representatives will result, as undoubtedly 
it will, in a deadlock. Then it becomes the turn of 
the Senate to choose between the highest two 
candidates for the vice presidency, and that means 
the certain choice of Mr. Bryan. That, to a New York 
Democrat, is an unthinkable calamity and they 
intend, so far as it lies in their power, to circumvent 
it at the ballot box. 

In the New York situation there is injected the 
remarkable personality of Governor Smith as a 
Democratic asset. With Smith the Democratic 
nominee for governor, there will be a gigantic vote 
assured him which may detract from the Coolidge 
plurality in considerable measure, but it is a question 
of whether Coolidge and Dawes will carry New York 
over Davis and Bryan by from 500,000 to 750,000 
with Smith not in the race, or by from 300,000 to 
500,000 with Manhattan’s chosen favorite on the 
ticket. Either means a Republican victory. 

Only once in the foregoing has the Third party 
been mentioned. The reason is that in the States 
surveyed the fight is between the Democrats and the 
Republicans, and the defection from the major 
parties will be so evenly divided in New York that, 
regardless of the La Follette and Wheeler vote, it 
will not materially alter the situation. In New Eng- 
land, most of the La Follette strength will come from 
the Democrats. 

New Hampshire furnishes an exemplification. The 
strictly Socialist vote in New Hampshire runs, an- 
nually, at one per cent of the total. Careful survey- 
ors from both great party camps estimate the La 
Follette-Wheeler vote at nothing more than two 
per cent of the total with the assurance that prac- 
tically all of it will come from the semi-radical Demo- 
crats who followed the independent Senator Henry 
Hollis in his numerous political vagaries while he 
held office at Washington. Some members of the 
labor organizations will support La Follette in 
Massachusetts and in Connecticut. Their votes will 
be diverted from both old parties in about equal 
numbers. That is all. 
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The Iroquois League of Nations 
By Robert Lansing 


during the past five years concerning a League 
of Nations, and in the hundreds of addresses 


[’: the voluminous literature which has appeared 


made on the subject, I do not recall that, in reciting . 


the previous attempts to organize nations for com- 
mon action, notice has been taken of an American 
League of Nations which was, for a century, a 
most effective instrument in the early history of the 
New World. 


This league was composed of five Indian nations 


of the Iroquois stock; and its decisive part in history . 


was played during the early period of colonization 
covered by the Seventeenth Century. The struggle 
between England and France for mastery of North 
America was approaching and the statesmen of 
both kingdoms were employing every agency to gain 
control over the vast territories lying between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi River, whose 
undeveloped and unknown resources promised so 
much to the possessor. 

This league of aboriginal savages, then in the 
hunter stage of development, was known variously 
as “‘The League of the Five Nations,” “The League 
of the Iroquois,” and “The Ho-de-no-sau-nee” 

r “League of the Long House.” The organization 
was worked out and put into operation before white 
men came into contact with the Indians composing 
the nations that were leagued together. Explorers 
who visited the valleys of the St. Lawrence and Lake 
Champlain found the league an established institu- 
tion with customs and traditions which transmission 
from generation to generation had made binding 
upon the Iroquois nations in their relations with 
one another. Even today, the form of the ancient 
league exists among the remnants of the once power- 
ful nations that composed it, now settled on the 
Grand River in Canada. It is a pitiful reminder of 
past accomplishment and of the great, if not su- 
preme, influence that the union of the Five Nations 
exerted over the destinies of the Western World. 

What did the Iroquois accomplish and what 
entitles them to the careful study of the political 
theorist as well as of the historian? It is necessary 
for a correct estimate of the League of the Long 
House as a factor in American history to review 
briefly the social and political history of the Iroquois, 
so far as is possible, considering that they were a 
race of savages without written records, and also to 
analyze their mental and physical qualities and the 
state of intellectual development which they had 
reached during the first century of their intercourse 
with Europeans. 

It is needless to repeat the numerous myths and 


o 


legends in which Iroquois story-tellers described the 
origin of their race and accounted for their presence 
in the region which is now the central part of the 
State of New York, extending along the Mohawk 
Valley and the Finger Lakes from the Hudson 
River to Lake Erie. Suffice it to say that, like other 
savage peoples, they repeated from father to son 
tales of the supernatural origin of their ancestors 
until belief in them became as strong as in the un- 
seen spirits of which they were in superstitious awe. 


bese most plausible tradition is that at one time 
they lived as one nation in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence near Montreal, peaceably tilling the soil 
and unskilled in war, when a roving nation of hun- 
ters, called by the Iroquois “Adirondacks” or 
“tree eaters” (because famine often compelled 
them to subsist on bark and buds), coming out of 
the northern forests attacked their villages, sub- 
jugated the inhabitants, and reduced them to 
slavery. Goaded finally to desperation by the 
savage cruelty of their conquerors, the Iroquois re- 
belled, but failing in their endeavor, they fled up the 
St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario and along its eastern 
shore to the Oswego River, up which they made 
their way, arriving at last at Onondaga Lake where 
they built a new home for themselves far distant 
from the villages and hunting grounds of their 
former masters. 

After giving an account of the flight from the St. 
Lawrence Valley, the story proceeds to describe the 
eastern and western migrations of Iroquois bands 
and the erection of new villages in the Mohawk and 
Genesee valleys, whose ‘inhabitants, becoming 
estranged from the parent home on Onondaga Lake, 
formed independent groups, so that there were three 
Iroquois nations, the Onondagas, the Mohawks, and 
the Senecas. Subsequently, two other nations arose 
in the same manner, which were known as the 
Oneidas and Cayugas. According to Lewis H. Mor- 
gan, who wrote an excellent history of the Iroquois 
about the middle of the Nineteenth Century, the 
Oneidas were an offshoot of the Onondaga nation, 
but Cadwallader Colden, who wrote a history of the 
Five Nations over a century before Morgan’s work 
appeared, states that “the Oneydoes acknowledge 
the Mohawks to be their fathers.”” Whatever the 
truth is, the Onondagas, Mohawks, and Senecas 
were recognized as the older nations, “the Elder 
Brothers,” as they were termed by Hendrick, the 
Mohawk chief and friend of Sir William Johnson. 

In any event, the three nations had become five, 
and the famous League of the Iroquois had been 
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formed before Europeans came into contact with 
them. The origin of the league, so tradition records, 
came about after this fashion, and reason seems to 
confirm the stated cause of its formation: In a bar- 
barous state of society, individual quarrels are re- 
garded as those of a tribe, with the result that tribal 
wars are frequent. So it was with the Five Nations. 
War was almost the normal state of their relations 
with one another. While these conflicts reduced their 
numbers and weakened their strength, the nations, 
nevertheless, continued to recognize their kinship, 
and during an unusual period of general peace, a 
few of the elder chieftains proposed an intertribal, 
or, rather, an international, union which would 
prevent further feuds and bloodshed. 

In accordance with this proposal, a conference of 
chiefs from the different nations met at the place of 
eouncil of the Onondaga nation, where, under the 
guidance of the famous and wise Daganowéda (the 
original of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha”), they formed 
the Ho-de-no-sau-nee or “League of the Long 
House” with a representative governing body of 
hereditary sachems. Thus, the warfare between the 
five Iroquois nations was brought to an end and was 
never renewed. From that time forward, the various 
nations were free to make war separately or as allies 
against their neighbors who were of alien blood, but 
never against one another. 

It is not known, nor is it material to know, when 
this league was organized, except that it took place 
prior to the advent of the Europeans in the region 
occupied by the Iroquois. The first white adventur- 
ers found the league in existence and its influence 
widespread. It had already made the name of the 
Five Nations dreaded by the surrounding Indians, 
and caused their power to be recognized as dominant 
throughout the forests of eastern America. 


:* the events which the tradition gives are cor- 

rectly stated, it would appear that these home 
wars of the Iroquois had converted the corn planter 
into a warrior skilled in the use of arms and in the 
strategy of forest warfare. His energies were devoted 
to killing. His thought was of the hunt after men 
and beasts. He loved to kill for the sake of destroying 
life. Untiring and with merciless persistency, the war 
bands of the Iroquois, and particularly those of the 
Mohawk nation, the most ferocious and most 
feared of the league, invaded the lands of their 
neighbors, massacred hundreds, even thousands, 
without respect for age or sex, and returned to their 
villages chanting their songs of victory and bearing 
on high the bloody prizes of slaughter, while they 
drove before them numbers of wretched captives 
who were doomed to death by torture and fire, so 
that a few spared for the purpose could tell of their 
agonies and spread the terror of the Iroquois name 
among those who dared to contemplate resistance 
to Iroquois domination. 


The location of the villages of the nations com- 
posing the league fitted them for a career of con- 
quest. Eastern North America was a wilderness 
of dense forests, through which the means of com- 
munication were the lakes and rivers navigable to 
bark canoes and the deep-worn footpaths that 
wound through the valleys. A glance at the map 
shows that the Delaware, the Susquehanna, and 
the Alleghany rivers, flowing south and southwest, 
had their headwaters in the lands occupied by the 
so-called “castles” of the Iroquois, while Lake Erie, 
Lake Ontario, and Lake Champlain gave easy access 
to the west and north, and the Hudson and New Eng- 
land rivers opened a way to the east and southeast. 

It has been said that the league, thus controlling 
one of the great watersheds of America, held “the 
Key to the Continent,” and no other region is 
better entitled to that name prior to the western 
spread of European civilization and the introduction 
of artificial means of communication. But this 
geographical position, so advantageous for sending 
forth predatory expeditions, was not the only thing 
that made the Five Nations the terror and scourge 
of the Indian peoples which dwelt in the region 
between the Ottawa River and the Potomac, and 
between the Mississippi and Nova Scotia. Mutuality 
and organization greatly increased their power and 
their position of preéminence. 

The league, crudely organized though it was, was 
based on principles which are not unfamiliar to the 
modern student of international organization. The 
control of affairs pertaining to all the nations, though 
limited as to subjects, rested in a great council of 
fifty sachems, representative of the Five Nations, 
while the government of local matters was exclu- 
sively in the hands of each nation. This is an amaz- 
ing development in political theory among a race 
still in the savage state. A member nation of the 
league might make war independently of the other 
nations; it might make peace while others continued 
at war; but it could not in good faith and never did, 
in fact, make an offensive or defensive alliance 
against any other Iroquois nation. The league was a 
League of Peace between its members. Bloody as its 
history is, peace was its central idea and purpose. 
It has been said that the original intent of the found- 
ers was to expand the league so that it would include 
within its membership all the Indian nations in- 
habiting the eastern portion of the continent, in 
order that all might live at peace with one another. 

Why this expansion never took place it is hard to 
say; possibly, the arrival of the white men with their 
quarrels and intrigues was the principal reason, 
since the latter at once sought to win the friendship 
and to form alliances with the savage warriors of 
America. Civilization may have been the destructive 
influence, though one cannot avoid the feeling that 
the Iroquois’ love of conflict made them very 
susceptible to this influence. Be this as it may, 
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during the Seventeenth Century the league never 
included more than the Iroquois nations of central 
New York, although in 1714, the Tuscarora nation 
was admitted to membership. 

But, in addition to this union and organization of 
their nations, “the People of the Long House” 
possessed a warlike instinct and a genius for battle, 
such as the Romans of the Republic had when they 
bore their victorious eagles to the confines of the 
ancient world. Here lay apparently the chief im- 
pulse in their record of war and conquest. If a gen- 
eral peace was to result, it was to be a Roman 
peace imposed by the superior might of the victors. 


WiHile the tradition of the original peacefulness 
of the life of the Iroquois people has been very 


generally accepted, it cannot be that they were — 


agriculturalists first and hunters and warriors later. 
Society has never developed in that way — except 
in the case of Adam. Primitive man was naturally 
a hunter before he tilled the soil and pastured flocks, 
both of which occupations show a rational concep- 
tion of future benefit and not an immediate response 
to the cravings of hunger. So, I believe, it was with 
the Iroquois, for when these savages became known 
to white men, they were hunters with only the rudi- 
ments of agriculture. They had, however, developed 
as cultivators of the soil sufficiently to give perma- 
nency to their villages, though this may not have 
been the primary cause, as hunters are also disposed 
to have fixed habitations unless the animals which 
they pursue rove from place to place as did the 
bison of our Western plains, or the reindeer and wild 
horse of North Europe. 

In spite of the stalks of maize, the spreading 
leaves of the tobacco plant, and the untrained vines 
of beans and squashes which were grown in natural 
river meadows or among the charred stumps of a 
few acres laboriously cleared with fire and rude stone 
implements, the Iroquois were hunters above every- 
thing else. The Earl of Bellomont, an early governor 
of the Province of New York, was evidently im- 
pressed with this fact when he wrote, “I believe an 
Indian (he knew only the Iroquois and the Hudson 
River tribes) has a greater passion for hunting than 
for wife or children.” The planting and care of 
vegetables was left entirely to the women, while the 
men devoted themselves to the chase. As the ani- 
mals which provided the furs for their use and for 
barter became less plentiful in the immediate vicin- 
ity of their villages, the Iroquois hunting parties, 
which sometimes numbered a hundred or more men, 
visited the valleys of the Ohio and the Ottawa in 
search of the beaver, bear, and moose, and often 
several months were spent on an expedition. 

But even stronger than the love of hunting in the 
breast of the Iroquois was the love of war. There was 
more skill, more danger, more glory, and, therefore, 
more satisfaction in killing men than animals. 


Unrestrained by any moral sense or by humani- 
tarian sentiments, the bloodthirst of these savages 
could only be assuaged by the destruction of their 
fellowmen. The author of the “Jesuit Relations” for 
the years 1656 and 1657 says of the Iroquois: “They 
go to war at a distance of two or three hundred 
leagues from their country, over inaccessible rocks 
and through vast forests, provided solely with hope 
and leaving in their villages for whole years at a 
time only their women and little children. But a 
few scalps that they bring back or a few prisoners 
of war destined to be butchered are the trophies with 
which they consider their labors happily rewarded.” 
The dominant impulse to kill could hardly be more 
graphically portrayed. Everything was forgotten or 
ignored in the appetite for slaughter. 

Cruel, fierce, and merciless as the Iroquois was, 
nevertheless, he was a natural artist who painted 
with words rather than with his hands. He was a 
poet whose thoughts were ever of the wild voices of 
the forest, the sighing of the winds, the roar of the 
tempest, and the ceaseless sound of rushing waters. 
Eloquence and poetry were inborn in his blood. He 
spoke as he thought, his tongue laden with the things 
of nature that he saw and heard. He likened the acts 
of men to those of the forest beasts and their words 
to the sounds of nature. He was a master of imagery. 
With him it was not art but genius. He did not 
acquire it; he had always possessed it. 

As the Iroquois loved to portray his thoughts 
with word pictures of the forest, the stream, and the 
life of the wilderness, which he knew so well, so he 
loved to listen to oratory. He would sit for hours, 
even for days, about the council fire, his blood 
pulsing to the vivid scenes which were born in his 
imagination, as he listened to the words of the 
speaker. The council fire was the only rival of 
the warpath and the chase. Between the three, the 
waking hours of an Iroqouis were chiefly spent. 

The sedate conduct of the Iroquois at the council 
fire shows that they possessed the quality of self- 
restraint to a remarkable degree. But though self- 
restrained, an Iroquois would brook no restraint from 
others. Even his chieftains had little authority over 
him. He came and went as he pleased. Marriage, if the 
mating between an Iroquois man and woman can be 
dignified by that name, was merely a mutual agree- 
ment which could be broken at will by either party. 

Still, the Iroquois who frequently boasted of their 
freedom of action as individuals, and of their inde- 
pendence as nations, were firmly shackled by cus- 
tom. Lacking inventive genius and _ individual 
initiative, they supplied their place with reverence 
for their ancestors and for the traditions of the 
past. Even after the presence of the white men from 
overseas introduced conditions which compelled a 
change, they clung tenaciously to the old life, 
breaking rather than bending before the new. 

(To be continued) 























BUILDERS OF A LOST LEAGUE 


The Six Nations of Today and Yesterday. Three Hundred Years 
Ago They Dominated the American Scene from 
the North Atlantic to the Great Lakes 








COLONEL HENDRICK, CHIEF OF THE MOHAWKS, 1730-1755 


WITH SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON, HE FOUGHT FOR ENGLISH CIVILIZATION AGAINST THE FRENCH. HE WAS KILLED IN THE BATTLE 
OF LAKE GEORGE IN 1755, AGED SEVENTY YEARS 


Three hundred years ago, the civilization of this con- 
tinent was Indian. One hundred years later, Indians 
dominated all but a small fringe on our Eastern sea- 
board. Today, the white man rules supreme, and 
what was once a great civilization has dwindled to 
a few scattered remnants, surviving only because of 
the paternalistic interest of a kindly government. 

Among the records of this lost race, six remarkable 
tableaux in the New York State Museum at Albany 
portraying the aboriginal activities of the Iroquois, or 
the Confederacy of the Six Nations, are of particular 


importance. Of these, three are reproduced on the fol- 
lowing pages. The groups were designed by Arthur 
C. Parker, the archeologist of the museum. The figures 
are life casts (molds having been prepared from living 
Indians) of the best types obtainable, reproduced by 
the sculptors, Caspar Mayer and Henri Marchand. 
The backgrounds, by David C. Lithgow, are paint- 
ings of actual places important in Iroquois history. 
The skill and care with which these somatic docu- 
ments have been prepared make them unique 
historical records. 
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PEACE BETWEEN BATTLES 


Iroquois at Home 





PREPARING JERKED VENISON FOR FOOD AND DEERSKIN FOR CLOTHING. A SENECA FAMILY 
AT THEIR HUNTING LODGE 





SENECA WOMEN HARVESTING THE CORN AND POUNDING IT INTO MEAL PREPARATORY TO 
COOKING THE MIDDAY MEAL. THE MEN CLEARED THE LAND AND } 
PROVIDED THE MEAT SUPPLY 
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THE MOHAWK TRIBE 


Then, as Now, American Women Influenced Politics 





A CHIEF WOMAN OF THE STOCKADE RANSOMS A CAPTIVE FROM DEATH. THE RETURN OF MOHAWK 
WARRIORS IN WAR PAINT 



































' : BUST FROM LIFE OF A MOHAWK GIRL 
BY H. MARCHAND 
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A. CONTRAST 


Iroquois of This Day and Generation 



































ONE OF THE ‘‘ LONG HOUSES’? OF THE CANADIAN IROQUOIS. THIS IS THE 
OFFICIAL COUNCIL HALL OF THE ONONDAGAS OF THE SIX NATIONS. ON 
EITHER SIDE ARE SHOWN REPRODUCTIONS OF CEREMONIAL MASKS 




















THE ‘‘ MIDDLE CHAMBER” IN THE TRIPARTITE HOUSE OF THE IROQUOIS CONFEDERACY. THE 
ONONDAGA CHIEF IN THE CENTER HOLDS AN ANCIENT WAMPUM BELT, ; 
SYMBOL OF HIS AUTHORITY AS CHAIRMAN 
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Monopolies of 1924 


IV. Furniture and Mr. Coye 
By William L. Chenery 


HE manufacture of household furniture throws 
a beam of white light on the entire problem 
of monopoly in America. By no stretch of the 
imagination can furniture manufacturing be termed 
a “trust.” The 1g19 Census of Manufactures listed 
2,273 establishments engaged in the business of 
producing wood furniture for homes. Many other 
manufacturers made other types of furniture. The 
individual establishments were not especially large 
in comparison with the sizes of businesses familiar 
in other industries. Nevertheless, the Federal Trade 
Commission, after a prolonged inquiry, found that 
about 299 manufacturers, producing slightly less 
than thirty per cent of the entire output of the in- 
dustry, were able to control prices in a manner 
which might have won the admiration of the most 
formidable “trust.”’ Control over price, be it remem- 
bered, is the goal as well as the test of monopoly. 
The means by which this price regulation was 
secured are highly significant of the present-day 
organization of business. The furniture manufac- 
turers whose activities were studied by the Federal 
Trade Commission at the behest of United States 
Senate were organized in a number of trade asso- 
ciations. The commission reported that: 


The principal manufacturers’ associations whose 
members produce the bulk of the country’s furniture 
have restricted competition by means of resolutions 
tending to concerted price policy, by price compari- 
son meetings, and by the adoption of minimum 
“selling values”’ (prices). 


The end was achieved through the employment 
of an expert to price articles for the members of 
the associations. This gentleman set up a theoretical 
cost basis which the commission found tended to 
produce a uniformity of prices. W. H. Coye, a re- 
tired manufacturer, was hired by various associa- 
tions to do their work. He appears to have operated 
with a full knowledge of the legal difficulties in the 
path of price fixing and to have ingeniously avoided 
entanglement with the statutes and court decisions. 

In 1917, Mr. Coye was invited by the members of 
the National Alliance of Case Goods Manufacturers’ 
Associations — the makers of dining-room and bed- 
room furniture — to visit their factories and to 
study their costs. Subsequently, “selling value” 
bulletins were issued to the members of the alli- 
ance. This scheme worked so well that in Ig19 
the Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ Association 
and the National Association of Table Manufac- 
turers also made an arrangement with Mr. Coye. 


A year later, the National Association of Chair 
Manufacturers employed him. 


| steer Seine is bulky and not easily transported 
in a salesman’s sample bag and, in consequence, 
the buyers do some of the traveling. Twice a year 
exhibitions are held at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Jamestown, New York, Evansville, Indiana, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and High Point, North Carolina. At 
the exhibitions, Mr. Coye consulted: various manu- 
facturers who were also encouraged to send him 
photographs of their new products. On such evi- 
dence, he was enabled to estimate the minimum 
“selling value” which the various producers should 
use. The “selling values” showed strong uniformity. 
Of course, it is desirable that individual manufac- 
turers should have precise information about their 
costs of production, and every business should be 
encouraged to seek exact data on this subject. The 
Federal Trade Commission made it clear, however, 
that no real cost studies were made. In fact, the 
commission reported that “in spite of a very vigor- 
ous effort to obtain factory costs of manufacturers 
for specific articles of furniture, the accounting 
records of the manufacturers were found to be of 
such character that accurate data on this subject 
could not be secured.” Where estimated costs were 
found, these did not agree with the ledger accounts. 
It was obvious enough that Mr. Coye’s minimum 
“selling values” were merely theoretical estimates, 
and the evidence accumulated by the trade com- 
mission showed plainly that his work resulted in 
standardized prices which bore no real relationship 
to costs of the various manufacturers. Through such 
methods, however, the furniture men were able to 
protect themselves during the period of falling 
prices. The commission reported that “in the 
autumn of 1920 the leading manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, following a conference with organized re- 
tailers, who insisted that they should have time to 
dispose of their high-priced stocks, advised their 
members to defer making reductions in factory 
prices.” The manufacturers issued the following 
statement after their meeting with the retailers: 
“To the best of our knowledge and belief no gen- 
eral reduction in prices of furniture can possibly 
take place at this time and . .. the decline will 
be extremely gradual and ean only come with. 
parallel reductions in manufacturing costs.”’ 
It is interesting to note that the average profit 
made by the manufacturers on their investments in 
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1920 was twenty-eight per cent. The retailers’ profit 
that year was twenty-two per cent. In 1921, the 
year of depression, the average profits both of the 
manufacturers and of the retailers were about eight 
per cent. On the whole, the industry did well. 


HE unification of the various manufacturers’ as- 
sociations came after the dissolution of the War 
Industries Board. In this connection, the forecast 
made by Bernard M. Baruch in his final report as 
chairman of the board is significant. To obtain ade- 
quate war supplies at fair prices, the War Industries 
Board had been compelled to organize various 
trades into national associations. Prices were fixed 
under the authority of the President’s war powers 
and production was allocated, practices strictly for- 
bidden during peace time by the antitrust laws. 
Mr. Baruch knew that the lesson of the war would 
not be forgotton, and he issued this warning: 
“Many business men have experienced during 
the war, for the first time in their careers, the 
tremendous advantages, both to themselves and 
to the general public, of combination, of codperation 
and common action, with their natural competitors. 
To drive them back through new legislation or 
through the more rigid and rapid enforcement of 
present legislation to the situation which immedi- 
ately preceded the war will be very difficult in many 
cases, although in a few it is already occurring spon- 
taneously. To leave these combinations without 
further supervision and attention by the Govern- 
ment than can be given by the Attorney-General’s 
department, or by the Federal Trade Commission 
in its present form, will subject business men to such 
temptations as many of them will be unable to re- 
sist — temptations to conduct their businesses for 
private gain with little reference to general welfare.” 
Mr. Baruch pointed out that these associations 
were capable of carrying out purposes of greatest 
public benefit and of not less striking public dis- 
advantage. They could increase the wealth available 
for public consumption by eliminating wasteful 
practices and by making an intelligent effort to 
balance consumption and production. They could 
also “‘so subtly influence production as to keep it 
always just short of current demand and thus keep 
prices ever high and going higher. They can en- 
courage a common understanding on prices, and 
without great difficulty can hold price levels at ab- 
normal positions.” The former chairman of the War 
Industries Board expressed the conviction that a 
purely negative attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment was not sufficient. He urged that constructive 
as well as inquisitorial powers be given a Federal 
agency —the Federal Trade Commission or the 
Department of Commerce. The national Govern- 
ment would then encourage and supervise “such 
coéperation and coérdination in industry as should 
tend to increase production, eliminate waste, 


conserve natural resources, improve the quality of 
products; promote efficiency in operation, and thus 
reduce costs to the ultimate consumer.” 

The temper of the American people was, however, 
faithfully reflected in President Harding’s maxim 
about less government in business, and no new 
supervision over the new organizations of industry 
and trade has been authorized by Congress except in 
the cases of the packers and the grain dealers and 
the railroads. The new trade associations have had 
to struggle along with such assistance as they could 
obtain from the Department of Commerce, the 
Attorney-General, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission acting largely under the antitrust laws. 

The furniture manufacturers showed how an or- 
ganization of the industry created during the war 
might, without supervision in normal times, exer- 
cise the kind of control over prices opposed both by 
the statutes and by public opinion. The furniture 
men’s associations doubtless had many other func- 
tions, and they may have done good on the whole. 
The important fact is that their record exhibits the 
manner in which a trade association did fix prices. 


5 eaaniety years ago, A. J. Eddy, a brilliant attor- 
ney of Chicago, wrote a book, “The New Com- 
petition,” in which he hailed the trade or “open 
price” association as the legal successor to the old- 
fashioned pool and the trust. Trade associations 
were not novel. In history, their ancestry may be 
traced to the old merchant guilds of medizeval times 
and the earliest of the present-day associations 
antedate the trusts. Their great growth, however, 
has come within the past few years. 

As Mr. Eddy preached his “New Competition,” 
and as many of his followers practiced it, the essen- 
tial features of a trade association were a central 
office, a secretary, and a policy of exchanging in- 
formation concerning inqui-ies, bids, and contracts. 
Many of the devices which he proclaimed to be 
legal have been subsequently frowned upon by the 
courts, and at the present time, the “open price” 
policy is not widely advertised. Still, Samuel Unter- 
myer gave proof in the Legislative Housing In- 
quiry of New York that many associations of 
manufacturers secretly controlled prices after the 
manner suggested by Mr. Eddy. 

Quite apart from the matter of price fixing, the 
trade association is the new integration of industry. 
It is, in fact, the contemporary counterpart of the 
holding company or trust. Through its mechanism 
various independent enterprises may combine for 
their mutual advantage. The Department of Com- 
merce has given much consideration to the problems 
involved in the trade associations and Secretary 
Hoover has been friendly to them. Their desirable 
activities are numerous. Mr. Hoover pointed out in 
a large book devoted by the Department of Com- 
merce to these organizations that the statistics 
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collected by some associations have enabled their 
members to pass through seasons of depression 
safely. The Secretary of Commerce has endeavored 


- to. encourage the constructive activities of trade 


associations while telling them that “the officers of 
the Government do not believe that these functions 
(open price reporting) are in the public interest 
whether they are used in violation of the law or not.” 

At the present time, however, there is no genuine 
supervision. If the Department of Justice or the 
Federal Trade Commission happened to receive 
complaints of price fixing, the question would be 


investigated and some months or years later the 
practice might be ordered stopped. The pursuit 
would be comparable to a tortoise running a rabbit 
to the ground. What is needed is the living scrutiny 
proposed by Mr. Baruch. The service rendered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is the exam- 
ple of what might be done. This could be undertaken 
by a reorganized Federal Trade Commission or by 
the Department of Commerce. At present, uncer- 
tainties of the law deter scrupulous men from activi- 
ties that are desirable; others are enabled to continue 
the practices found so obnoxious in the trusts. 


Blame the Women! 
By Mildred C. Smelker 


HOMELESS woman sat amid the wreckage 
A of the San Francisco earthquake laughing 
heartily. A passer-by, thinking her slightly 
deranged, approached her cautiously and inquired 
why she laughed. She controlled herself with diffi- 
culty and finally gasped an explanation: 

“Oh — oh! It’s too funny! This is the first thing 
that has happened since I’ve been married that I 
am not to blame for!” 

Well, we won’t be so fortunate in this coming 
election. If the Republicans lose, it will be the 
women’s vote that will have gone off at a tangent 
just when they least expected it. If the Democrats 
go down to defeat, fickle women who had been 
counted on to vote as their husbands did, or, at 
least, to vote the ticket headed by the handsomest 
man, will be the monkey wrenches hurled into the 
political machinery. They will have only to recall 
Mrs. Pattangall’s vote at the convention, when the 
Ku-Klux Klan issue was up, to prove the utter 
perverseness of emancipated women — a nice alter- 
nate she proved to be for friend husband! 

If Bob La Follette rolls up a good-sized vote to the 
chagrin of both old parties, it will only go further 
to prove that suffrage is all wrong, that women 
don’t know how to use the vote now they have it — 
even after the careful coaching administered by thou- 
sands upon thousands of long-suffering husbands. 

Yes, we are going to be to blame, so we might as 
well make up our minds to it. 

Just remember that we were the cause of the 
deadlock in the Democratic convention. It was 
pointed out that the men could have been reasoned 
with, could have been prevailed upon to compromise 
on someone ’way back around the fiftieth ballot. 
One correspondent dwelt at some length on the 
placid but “sot” oldish woman, symbolic of a type 
that had to be reckoned with. She was the one who 
apparently just sat and mechanically waved a 


‘ 


McAdoo flag every time the band played anything 
but “‘The Sidewalks of New York,” or whenever a 
delegation voted for him. Kindly but dumb, was the 
idea one gained from the article. My first reaction 
was a desire to do that correspondent bodily injury, 
but almost immediately I felt sorry for him. It was, 
no doubt, a hang-over from his early childhood 
when some equally motherly, but uncomprehending, 
woman refused to allow him to eat green apples 
because they were not good for him. 


_—— therefore, that it is all our fault 
heretofore, now, and for all time to come, let 
us look over the field of political aspirants. 

Most of us picked out our husbands, why not 
Presidents? Some men with deep bass voices may 
take issue with this statement, but it will stand, 
nevertheless. Few of us members of the so-called 
weaker sex were dragged, resisting, to the altar. 
They came, we saw, we conquered. So we are to 
blame for that, too. 

While there are nearly as many vital conditions 
attached to taking on a President, we don’t have 
to keep him over four years if he fails to measure up 
to his advance notices. The main thing is to pick 
one. If women will show half the enthusiasm, take 
half the trouble, and use half the thought on the 
subject between now and November that they dis- 
play in the pursuit of husbands, the women’s vote is 
going to mean something. 

If we are going to have the name we surely want 
the game. It is much better to be blamed for sins of 
commission than for sins of omission. Then the very 
worst that can be said of us will be that we did not 
use our vote! How we use it is up to our own judg- 
ment: no one can decide that for us. 

How many of us have studied the three political 
platforms intelligently? There are a few almost 
parallel planks, but there is a shade of difference. 
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We, who pride ourselves on our ability to detect the 
slightest flaw in an apparently hole-proof alibi, 
surely ought to be able to discern the knot holes and 
cracks in some of these planks. 

Women should, from the first, refuse to sit on 
political fences — we must get on one side or the 
other and be squarely for or against every issue. We 
have graduated from our former classification among 
the aliens, minors, illiterates, and feeble-minded, and 
we must justify that advancement by a show of 
keen interest, decision, and intelligent action. 

But no President can bring about a millennium, 
so we must look just as thoughtfully to the filling of 
the secondary political offices. Remember that those 
so-called Americans, those pink-hued agitators who 
support undesirable issues and preach un-American 
doctrines, are going to see to it that their women get 
out and vote. It is the satisfied, law-abiding class, 
whose very satisfaction with present conditions 
makes them less vigilant, who will make it possible 
for those others to put over their modification, insert 
their loopholes, and bring about a realization of 
their doctrines. 


* was easy to wave flags, sing songs, march over 
hot pavements, practice self-denial, and knit 
innumerable socks while the war was in progress. 
If we waved a few more American flags and pulled 
down more red ones, thrilled a few more thrills 
when the national anthem is played in the parks on 
concert nights, walked half as far to the polls to 
vote, and tended to our knitting during peace 
times, there would be less complaint and more con- 
tentment, less desire for gain and more for public 
good, less talk and more work, less treachery and 
more patriotism, less politics and more legislation. 
We women are the ones who stay at home and 
root for the soldiers — those mentally, morally, and 


physically fit men. Can we, with enthusiasm and 
justification, root for the men who go to our State 
Legislatures, to Congress, and to the White House? 
We help draft them and we must help examine them 
to see that they, too, are fit. In war, a country 1S 
judged by its army; in peace, by its representatives 
and executives. 

If we are for law enforcement, are we going to let 
a “wet” represent us? If so, we will be to blame. If 
we are for world peace, are we going to let an agita- 
tor, a constitutionally anti-everything go to Wash- 
ington without a protest? If we do, we will again 
be to blame. If we are against child labor, what 
possible excuse have we for allowing a sweatshop 
owner to be elected without a protest from us? If 
we believe in the abolition of illiteracy, why cast a 
vote for a man who is himself an illiterate, either in 
speech or principle? 

When we want a husband, we make up our minds 
what his principles must be, what outstanding 
characteristics he must possess, we single him out 
from among the availables, then we go after him. 

We have a vote; we must make up our minds 
concerning the principles involved, pick the best 
available man, then vote for him. 

We don’t. select a husband with sideburns just 
because our mother did, so we must not vote the 
Democratic or Republican ticket just because that 
habit, along with other family traits, was handed 
down to us. We must affiliate with the Democrats, 
Republicans, or others because of the principles for 
which the party stands, and the type of men who 
are to be intrusted with the carrying out of those 
principles. 

Time and tide wait for no man — and few women. 
They are always changing and we must keep up 
with them! 

USE THAT VOTE! 


Loneliness 
By Theda Kenyon 


I have known loneliness 


Blinding my eyes and pressing on my heart 
In the frequented mazes of a mart 
Amid the city’s thought-confusing stress; 


There in the seething press 


Of vital needs and paths, I stood apart, 


Conspicuous, ignored . . 


. nor dared depart 


Lest one would note, and mark, my weak distress. 


I have known loneliness — 


But only when men pressed me to the wall 

With their divergent customs, merciless 

And dominant, to take my soul in thrall — 

Then, trembling, I have feared their chance success, 
Lest, losing solitude, I should lose all! 
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Readers and Writers 


AS one of that tribe of obviously 
A harmless eccentrics who collect 
modern first editions, I trust I shall 
not be accused of heartiess incomprehen- 
sion if I register a mild protest against a 
process which is assuredly destined to ruin 
both the business and the pleasure of this 
phase of bibliophilism. I refer to the grow- 
ing practice of creating artificial and en- 
tirely bogus “‘rarities.” I have just read 
an announcement which puts in an ex- 
treme form the anomaly in question. 
. A book was published in 1913 by an 
author not very well known, who has 
since become rather famous and whose 
first editions are being collected. His first 
novel is actually rare in its first edition, 
naturally very small, but it was not issued, 
as his subsequent works have been, on 
special paper reserved for the so-called 
first edition. Now, his publishers are an- 
nouncing calmly that a “first edition on 
special paper” is in preparation of that 
first novel, and they are soliciting sub- 
scriptions at nearly nine times the price of 
the book as it appeared eleven years ago. 

This “limited” edition.will certainly be 
touted as a first edition, although it ap- 
pears eleven years after the book was 
genuinely published in its first edition of 
probably 750 or 1,000 copies. Which of 
these editions, in the name of common 
sense, is likely to be rare, that is, hard to 
find? Surely, not the one printed on special 
paper and sold for the express purpose of 
being carefully hoarded. 

I have been reading a novel by one of 
the foremost American writers. On the 
back of the title page it is stated that the 
first edition consists of 20,225 copies, as 
follows: fifty on imperial Japan vellum, 
signed by the author, numbered from 1 to 
50; 175 on watermarked rag paper, signed 
by the author, numbered §1 to 225; and 
twenty thousand copies on ordinary 
paper. By what stretch of imagination can 
purchasers of such editions persuade them- 
selves that they are getting a rare book? 


FIRST edition of twenty thousand 
copies can never become scarce, for 

the simple reason that there are too many 
of them. As for the copies on vellum and 
large paper, they are even more certain of 
not becoming rare, because they will be 
carefully preserved, in addition to being a 
part of this enormous edition. Why does a 
little pamphlet by George Moore entitled 
“Literature at Nurse,” published on 
cheap paper at six cents in 1885, now cost 
$150? Because few copies were printed, 
none was designed to be preserved, and 
there are naturally very few copies extant. 
George Moore’s “Pagan Poems” is worth 


By Ernest Boyd 


about five hundred dollars, according to 
condition. It was published in 1881 for a 
few shillings, but the publishers disowned 
it, the number of copies was small, and 
most of them were destroyed. Therefore, 
the value of this book has been enhanced. 

Difficulty in procuring a book in the state 
desired, by an author of high standing, is 
usually the explanation of the value 
placed upon first editions of modern au- 
thors. This present business of manufac- 
turing a limited number of copies to make 
them rare in advance defeats its own end, 
because such copies are never dispersed, 
lost, or destroyed in the ordinary process 
of time. The result is that nothing is 
actually easier to find than a limited, 
autographed edition of George Moore, 
Joseph Conrad, and the others whose first 
editions are collected. 

Every rare-book dealer has several of 
each work, but he cannot produce so 
easily copies of the early works of these 
men, which have become scarce through 
the accidents of time, coupled with the 
fact that originally small editions were 
printed, since no great demand was antici- 
pated. The dealers have to subscribe to 
these limited editions to satisfy their less 
intelligent customers and to protect them- 
selves against a cornering of some 
particular book by a rival. Privately, how- 
ever, they grumble, because they do not 
always dispose of the copies which they 
order, and they are under no illusion as to 
the scarcity of such artificial rarities. 
Furthermore, they know that this is not 
book collecting, and that the ultimate 
effect will be to discourage persons who 
might otherwise become true bibliophiles. 


HE full absurdity of the whole busi- 

ness has been forced upon their 
attention by the latest phase of this game. 
It was bad enough when authors like 
George Moore, most of whose books are 
actually very rare in first editions, began 
issuing their work in artificially limited 
form. At least, the author was of accepted 
reputation, and occasionally the de /uxe 
editions were hand set, on handmade 
paper, and rather beautiful. But soon the 
books themselves ceased to have those 
qualities which were at all times the mark 
of an édition de luxe. They were printed 
from the same plates as the ordinary edi- 
tion and in fake parchment bindings. 

So long as sheeplike and inexperienced 
book collectors give their orders for this 
rubbish, so long will the dealers sell the 
merchandise in demand, while grumbling 
to the initiated who know the machinery 
of this trade. At the same time, the charm 
of book collecting is vanishing, and the 


honest bibliophile is an object of even 
greater derision than before. Formerly, at 
least, one could argue that the association 
value of a first edition of, say, Meredith’s 
first little book of verse, or of Hardy’s first 
novel, in a stodgy Early Victorian bind- 
ing, in three volumes, had something to be 
said for it. Such first editions also have a 
literary value. At least, they all had the 
appeal of the past, of irrevocable old 
times, and if one collected a good con- 
temporary author, it was in the belief that 
he, too, would some day mean as much, 
and the first form in which his work ap- 
peared before the public would have a 
sentimental and historical interest. It is 
amusing to look at Bernard Shaw’s first 
published book, just as it dawned upon an 
indifferent world in 1886, the misshapen, 
badly printed, paper-covered novel, 
“Cashel Byron’s Profession,” bearing the 
imprint of some obscure firm. 


T looks as if that pleasure would be 
denied to those who thirty years from 
now look upon the work of some of our 
beginners. They have barely made their 
début when they offer “limited” editions 
of several thousand copies, and in great 
haste they proffer large paper copies 
signed by their untried and worthless sig- 
natures. Even newspapers are now issued 
in special éditions de luxe, as if the preser- 
vation of page after page of advertise- 
ments could mean anything to a man with 
the true instincts of a bibliophile. The 
London Times has for many years printed 
a special edition on good paper for the 
libraries, but I have yet to hear of its 
editors signing it, or of deluded collectors 
offering ten dollars a copy for it. 

The existence of a few copies of every 
book on vellum or handmade paper, as has 
always been the practice on the Continent 
of Europe, serves a practical purpose, for 
such paper will last, as our common mod- 
ern paper will not, and libraries are the 
place for them. But from that to the pre- 
tentious solemnity of some of our con- 
temporary would-be rare authors there is 
an enormous gap, as from the speculation 
in artificially rare books to the collecting 
of books that have become, or may in the 
natural course become, scarce, and in that 
gap the pleasant pastime of bibliomania, 
nicest of all manias, threatens to be lost. 
My only consolation, as a bibliophile, is 
that, whatever books of today may seem 
precious in fifty or a hundred years, those 
prematurely clothed in vellum or large 
paper will not, ipso facto, be among the 
number. While this trade flourishes, the 
collector may pick up quietly the works 
about which posterity will be curious. 
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Adventure 


Tue River oF THE SEVEN Stars. By 
Arthur O. Friel. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $4.00. 

Batrtes witH Giant Fisu. By F. A. 
Mitchell Hedges. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $5.00. 

To Luasa 1n Discuise. By William 
Montgomery McGovern. New York: 
The Century Co. $5.00. 

Wonpers oF THE Himataya. By Sir 
Francis Younghusband. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00. 


HAT cautious soul who takes his 

adventuring by the fireside and his 
travels in his easy-chair will find thrills 
enough in the vicarious experience af- 
forded by this group of books. From the 
Orinoco to the Himalayas white men in- 
geniously search out danger and discom- 
fort for the alleged purpose of learning 
something, but actually, one suspects, for 
the fun there is in it. Lhasa, one imagines, 
is not beautiful in itself, nor the Orinoco 
and the Ventuari delightful rivers. Yet 
does the “lure of the unknown,” whatever 
that may be, strike one as an adequate 
motive for undergoing so much and such 
intricate misery. The world is full of un- 
known things. A tomato is a great mystery 
and a street lamp a secret magic. Yet 
gentlemeh adventurers prefer to take 
their adventuring physically. The intel-+ 
lectual hazard is very well for the profes- 
sors — but what they want is a blizzard. 
in high mountains or a tornado in the 
tropics. The discovery of new truths, the 
expansion of human knowledge — these, 
one feels, are secondary matters. The im- 
portant, the exhilarating thing is to 
battle with the universe, to grapple with 
stern and deadly forces in the stark places 
of the earth, to conquer circumstance and 
accident, to emerge, man the indomitable 
fighter, victorious over time and place and 
the malignity of nature. 

Mr. F. A. Mitchell Hedges, it is true, 
tempers his sportsman’s enthusiasm with 
a conscientious preoccupation with the 
scientific data of marine life. But the 
accent is on the battle with the giant fish, 
rather than on the strangeness of the fish 
itself. Needless to say, Mr. Hedges wins 
his battles. He does not, naturally, land 
his largest, most giantlike fish, but 
neither does the fish land him. Some of 
his battles incline, perhaps, to an exag- 
geration of the risks involved. A sting ray 
of even enormous dimensions sounds more 
horrible in Kensington or Tooting Bec 
than it does in the Caribbean. One may 
discount a certain amount of Mr. Hedges’ 
mental anguish and still respect the size 
and variety of his catch. A first-hand 
knowledge of tropical fishing alleviates 
some of the spinal thrills experienced by 
the fireside sportsman in reading this 
record of marine dangers. Such knowledge 


enhances, as well, an appreciation of the 
author’s good fortune in achieving so 
varied an experience and such record- 
breaking success. 

The solitary explorer must expect the 
skeptical to question the accuracy of his 
reported discoveries. Both Mr. Friel and 
Mr. McGovern write with a sufficient 
vividness to compel respect and to stifle 
doubt. The world’s experience with the 
unlamented Dr. Cook has made it chary 
in hailing a self-confessed discoverer on 
the strength of his unsupported say-so. 
Enthusiastic Danes no longer hang gar- 
lands of roses round the necks of strangers 
who arrive in Copenhagen with a chip of 
the North Pole in their trousers pockets. 
Mr. McGovern’s book is more exciting in 
its mystery than Mr. Friel’s. Sir Francis 
Younghusband writes with more author- 
ity than either. But all three are authentic 
sportsmen, gentlemen adventurers in the 
truest sense. The world is their play field; 
the prize is life and the penalty is death. 
Courage is so essential in their make-up 
as to demand no comment. The important 
element is their joy in their adventure and 
their ability to inspire us timid taxpayers 
with the sense of great adventure, of a 
game fairly played and honestly won. 


E. 


Steinmetz, Key Man 


Cuar_es Proteus STeINMETz; A BioGRA- 
PHY. By J. W. Hammond. New 
York: The Century Co. $4.00. 


7 HO are the Great?” “What is 

Greatness?” admits of as many 
contradictory answers as Pilate’s puzzler, 
“What is Truth?” But perhaps as good 
an answer as any is this: the Great are 
those who have books written about 
them. 

Biography mirrors the ages as definitely 
as history. A military age accords the 
honors of letters to soldiers, a political 
age to statesmen, an artistic age to poets, 
musicians, sculptors, and painters. These, 
down to modern times, monopolized 
posthumously the biographic art, or 
nearly so. But with increasing momentum 
through the last century, the lives of 
men of science have been put between 
book covers. Obviously, the end is not 
yet; in fact, there can scarcely be an end 
thereto short of the oft-heralded smashing 
of civilization. For the scientist is, with 
the business organizer who reduces 
laboratory experiment to marketable 
goods, a prime driving force of material 
progress. And, likely enough, the scientist 
is the agent of spiritual progress as well; 
at any rate, it is of record that science 
forces the continuing restatement of 
definitions of the Deity. Though definition 
may not be progress, nevertheless, ad- 
vance in any realm of thought requires 
the revaluation and more acute statement 
of what has been thought before. 


To describe Charles Proteus Stein- 
metz accurately, one must have recourse 
to a trite phrase of the one hundred per 
centers. He was the “key man,” not only 
of the corporation for which he worked, 
but of the whole electrical industry. 
Which comes close to saying that he was 
“the key man” of our high-striding, 
materialistic era. Things of vast and 
practical moment for every mother’s 
son of us waited upon his calculations. 
There is grandeur as well as pathos in the 
picture of this little, misshapen figure 
floating. about in a canoe on the precious 
solitude of the Mohawk, figuring, figuring, 
figuring the involved and eternal equa- 
tions which, in some degree*at least, will 
influence the lives and earnings of our 
children’s children down to the mth gen- 
eration. With his great head bent over 
papers weighted down with pebbles, 
he must have seemed to the farmers 
thereabout a poor, crippled thing that 
could neither sow nor reap nor bring 
forth his kind; an odd creature that 
amused himself with little stones and 
pencils and who deliberately sought out 
solitudes they would be glad to trade for 
the movies. And yet his reaping and sow- 
ing was as much greater than theirs 
as the modern electric system is greater 
than the horse in practical effectiveness. 
Moreover, though Steinmetz died child- 
less, every person who henceforth finds 
the means to live upon this crowded 
earth will be to some extent Steinmetz’s 
child and heir, better able, because of his 
foster father, to solve its problems. 

A subject, truly, for inspired biography. 
Has Mr. Hammond lived up to his 
lambent material? Hardly. He tells the 
story fully but stodgily, without rousing 
the reader, without lifting even a corner 
of the veil that shrouds from curious 
eyes a luminous soul caged in a crippled 
body, but steadily and systematically 
battling through the seas of ignorance 
toward the headland of truth. 

ARTHUR Pounp. 





Gypsy Fires in America 


Gypsy Fires in America. By Irving 
Brown. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00. 

HIS entertaining, lively book deals 
with the manners and customs of the 
various gypsy tribes living in America, 
and chronicles their rivalries, battles, 
epical love-makings, and diverse ras- 
calities. Mr. Brown speaks the Romany 
tongue, and writes as one who knows, 
Now that our gypsies have become 
of sufficient importance to merit a book, 
our notion of gypsy life and character will 
probably change. The gypsy of popular 
imagination is still the gypsy of the for- 
tune-telling booth at the church fair. 

The conception is an English one and 

comes to us from a world whose gypsies 
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were Meg Merrilies, the operatic rogues 
of “The Bohemian Girl,” and the kid- 
napers of the paper-covered novels fifty 
years ago. This romantic gypsy was long 
a favorite of the old stage, where she 
appeared in the second act of genteel 
melodramas tending a tripod cauldron 
over a red electric light, and scarcely ble 
to move for the crush of missing heirs. 
Genuine Romanies were extraordinarily 
scarce in Nineteenth-Century America, 
and the professors of English had yet to 
discover Borrow, Jasper, Petulengro, and 
the wind on the heath. 

The real thing in Romany ryes, the 
Eugene O’Neill gypsy, so to speak, came 
to us in the nineteen-hundreds. He mo- 
tored to town in an ancient Packard built 
high like a char-d-banc. One had a swift 
picture of squalor on wheels, of women 
massed together on a rear seat and half 
buried in. bundles tied about with dirty 
comforters, of brown predatory faces, and 
of kaleidoscopic dabs of the color cerise. 

Slovenly nomads, wandering from slum 
to slum in broken-winded automobiles, 
seem more a concern of the sociologist 
than the romantic adventurer, yet Mr. 
Brown found epics in the making. His 
gypsies, be it said, are genuine gypsies, 
to wit, nomad Hindus of the lowest caste, 
speaking a gibberish dialect of Hindustani. 
Petty thieves, slum bootleggers, kitchen 
wizards, and parasitic exploiters of super- 
stitious fear — what a lot they are, these 
modern sons and daughters of old India! 
The wind on the heath blows precious thin 
in these pages. Mr. Brown tells the story 
frankly; it is easy to see that he enjoys the 
picaresque side of the adventure. Here 
are no English dells with wood smoke 
curling through quiet trees, no tents on 
the wide Hungarian plain; the world of 
the automobile gypsy is the open back lot 
behind the industrial slum where ig- 
norance can find an even deeper ignorance 
on which to prey. Saving a few copper- 
smiths and bear leaders, these American 
gypsies are about as parasitic and good- 
for-nothing a lot as one can read about, 
but decidedly interesting. 

It is good to write that these “roms” 
are not debased children of Borrow’s 
heroes and heroines, but immigrants from 
southeastern Europe. Their culture, such 
as it is, is apparently a loan from Serbia, 
that land of brave, backward, and fero- 
ciously primitive soldiery. The few Eng- 
lish gypsies now in America tilt .their 
noses at these eastern brothers. “Them 
bloody Turks, they’re spoiling the coun- 
try,” say the descendants of Tawno 
Chikno and Johnny Faa. 

Mr. Brown has written a first-rate ac- 
count of this gypsying of the back lots, 
the mean streets, and the hated “gajo” 
courts. Those who like curious informa- 
tion and a glimpse at a quite unknown 
side of American life will find this book 
decidedly worth while. 

Henry Beston. 


A Debt to Friendship 


Memorigs AND Frienps. By A. C. Ben- 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$4.50. 

HERE is a melancholy quality 

about biographical sketches written 
in the afternoon of the author’s days, 
when the shadows are all pointing east- 
ward, and life reveals nothing so delight- 
ful or so satisfying as that which has 
passed over the horizon. This it is which 

touches Mr. Benson’s latest book with a 

restrained and beautiful pathos. The book, 

he tells us, is the payment of a debt — 

“the boundless debt one owes to the 

friends who gave generously and lavishly 

their best and most beautiful qualities 
to life itself, and cast their bread upon 
the waters with an unsparing hand.” 

Memorable portraits they are; por- 
traits of men and women not all of great 
prominence, indeed, but showing in every 
case “a perfectly distinct and remarkable 
handling of life, neither imitative nor 
conventional.” They are touched in with a 
loving hand, and with a simple and charm- 
ing intimacy of which few other living 
writers have the secret. Most of the stud- 
ies contained in the volume deal with 
interesting personalities with whom he 
came in contact during his long experience 
as a master at Eton; a group comprising 
not a few of those best worth knowing in 
the English life of the day. 

The sketch of Henry James has a fas- 
cinating quality. The two men met early 
in Mr. Benson’s career, and he gratefully 
records that the master-novelist never lost 
touch. Famous writers are not always 
finished conversationalists; Henry James, 
however, had “an extreme and almost 
tantalizing charm” in his talk. “The 
beautiful sentences, so finished, so de- 
liberate, shaped themselves audibly upon 
the air.” His letters, too, — for many 
passed between the friends, — always 
carried with them an_ extraordinary 
stimulus. “Let your soul live,” he once 
wrote, “it’s the only life that isn’t on the 
whole a sell.” Characteristic was his 
attitude toward the attack which her- 
alded his last illness — when the fiat had 
gone forth from which there was no appeal: 
““*So it’s come at last’ —I said to my- 
self — ‘the distinguished thing!’” At the 
basis of his friendships lay a great sim- 
plicity which “loved you for being ex- 
actly what you were, and for no more 
complex reason.” 

The illustrations are such as should go 
with a book like this; they have real 
vitality. In range, as in material, the 
studies differ. Some are mere impressions, 
like the notes (hardly more) on Ruskin, 
Spring-Rice, and Rupert Brooke. Others 
are much more full, such as the accounts 
of Dr. Warre and O. B. Browning, of that 
appealing spirit, Howard Strugis, or the 
strange story of J. D. Bourchier. Mr. 


Benson is perhaps at his best in weaving 
for us the spell of those “subtle, delicate, 
and evanescent figures that are most 
worth recording, and which one longs 
most to record.” He is not one of those 
casual Pullman-car companions, to be 
cast aside at the end of the journey. All 
his delineations are distinguished by the 
elusive charm of manner, the masterly 
ease of style, which mark his writings as 
pleasures to be enjoyed not once nor twice. 


A. B. pe MILLE. 


Under Sail 


Unper Satu. By Felix Riesenberg. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 

F late years there has arisen in this 
O country a tremendous interest in 
the sailing-ship era of the United States. 
Collectors vie with each other for por- 
traits and models of the vessels; marine 
museums and historical societies publish 
old log books, narratives of voyages, and 
the like. But there are very few adequate 
accounts of life at sea. Cooper, then Mel- 
ville and Dana, then Captain Samuels, 
and later, Morgan Robertson, and others 
have written of it in their days, but, in 
general, their stories cover so much that 
many of the details both of their vessels 
and of the life aboard them are neglected. 
“Under Sail” was written by a seaman 
for those more and for those less familiar 
with the sea. The veteran sailor will find 
in it many particulars to stir his memory; 
the layman, details which kindle his 
imagination; and the tale may well make 
both wistful for the departed days of 
sail. 

The book is the account of the voyage 
in 1897-1898 of Capt. Felix Riesenberg, 
then a boy from the training ship 
St. Mary’s, on board the American ship 
A. F. Fuller from New York around the 
Horn to Honolulu and return. The Fuller 
was a Yankee wooden cargo ship of the 
medium clipper days, days of small crews 
and hard-driving officers, when sail was 
no longer in its prime but still competed 
with steam in the carriage of ocean 
freights. The narrative of the voyage with 
all its incidents and the several characters 
in the crew makes a better story of the sea 
than most “‘sea stories.” But the book is 
much more than that. It is, in a way, a 
document, recording information about 
the last of the American deep-water 
sailing ships: their personnel, their fare, 
their equipment, and much about the 
routine work of keeping up the ships as 
well as of handling them. 

The last of these ships are now cannery 
tenders on the Northwest coast. The 
fleet of iron and steel square-riggers which 
were in the export lumber trade from Bos- 
ton to the River Platt before the war ts 
gone. Brave ships and honest and fearless 
sailors! Captain Riesenberg’s book pre- 
serves their memory. 
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What the World 1s Doing 


THe WEEK 


ROW in the President’s official family 
and a threatened reopening of the 
Senate investigation of the Department 
of Justice, caused by publication of a 
statement reputed to have been made by 
Gaston B. Means, former agent of the 
department, in which he repudiated test- 
mony he had given at the Senate investi- 
gation of Attorney-General Harry M. 
DauGuHErtTy’s record, have been the out- 
standing occurrences of a rather quiet week 
in Washington. 

The “row” came about through Presi- 
dent Cooipce’s wiring Curtis D. Wi1- 
BUR, Secretary of the Navy, to return to 
Washington. Rumors that the President 
would ask Mr. Wi sur’s resignation, 
that he objected to his absenting himself 
from his office, that he resented alleged 
“indiscretions,” in some of his speeches, 
have been denied or ignored in Washing- 
ton. The Secretary of the Navy, in a San 
Francisco speech, September 5, declared 
among other things, savoring of militaris- 
tic gesture, that “there is nothing so 
cooling to a hot temper as a piece of cool 
steel.” The remark has been taken by 
Japan as a direct reference to her objec- 
tion to the immigration law and has been 
sharply resented in Tokyo newspapers. 

The Means’ affair was promulgated 
when Harry M. Davucuerty released 
from his Columbus, Ohio, home a state- 
ment, purporting to have been signed by 
Gaston B. Means, asserting that his 
testimony was a tissue of lies, given at the 
instigation of Senator WHEELER of Mon- 
tana, prosecutor of the investigating com- 
mittee. Senator WHEELER belittled the 
Means’ statement and seized the occasion 
to point out that the Republican party is 
controlled by a “bad lot.” Gaston B. 
Means, who was convicted in New York 
of bribery and sentenced to two years in 
prison with the maximum fine of $10,000, 
is now out on an appeal, having furnished 
$25,000 bail. 


Domestic 
DEATH OF GENERAL SAWYER 


Brig. Gen. Cuarzes E. Sawyer, per- 
sonal physician to the late President 
Harpinc and, until his resignation last 
June, President Cooince’s physician as 
well, died suddenly at his home in Marion, 
Ohio, on September 23. His death was 
almost identical with that of President 
Harpinc. Complaining that he did not 
feel well, he had lain down on a couch and 
gone to sleep. Suddenly, he gave a start, 
and when his son and wife, who were in 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


the room, reached him, he was dead. 
General Sawyer had given valuable serv- 
ice during the World War, and came to 
Washington from Marion with President 
HarDING in 1921. He was made a briga- 
dier general in the Medical Corps Re- 
serve, March 12, 1921. 


AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION 
James A. Drain of Washington, D. C., 


has been elected national commander of 
the American Legion at its sixth annual 
convention in St. Paul, Minnesota. For 





(International) 

M. Giuseppe Motta, president of the League 
of Nations, presides over the Fifth Assembly 
now holding its sessions at Geneva, 
Switzerland 


twenty months, Mr. Dratn has been com- 
mander of the department of the District 
of Columbia in the legion. He has been a 
member of the national executive com- 
mittee and board of directors of the 
American Legion Weekly. He served in the 
Spanish-American War as a captain, and 
in the World War as an ordnance officer 
with the Tank Corps and a member of the 
Anglo-American Tank Commission. 


Rounpb-THE-WorLD FLIGHT 


The world flyers have reached the end 
of their long journey with a safe landing 
at Seattle. Actually, they had circled the 
globe when they returned to Clover Field, 
California, on September 23, just six 
months and six days after leaving. In 
spite of the nervous strain which they 
have been under, and the physical energy 
which has been demanded of them, they 


are all in fine condition, and the ’planes, 
kept at a state of mechanical perfection 
throughout the flight, show little of their 
hard service. The feat is one which is 
not apt to be repeated soon. Many single 
stages of their flight, as the crossing of the 
Pacific, are worthy to be received as re- 
markable achievements in their own right. 
The comparative ease of the last stages of 
the trip have obscured some of the earlier 
successes over serious obstacles, which in 
later years will be remembered as being 
the most deserving of record. 


Po.itics 
Republican 


Although a schedule of President Coo.- 
IDGE’s political speeches has not been 
announced by the national committee, 
considerable activity among the Cabinet 
officers has been reported. Secretary 
Hucues is to lead the shock troops against 
the La Fo.uette attacks on the Consti- 
tution. Secretary Davis will make several 
speeches, while Secretary Hoover will be 
active on the Pacific Coast. California is 
furnishing considerable worry for party 
leaders. La Fo.t.etre strength is un- 
deniable, recruited, in part, from many 
old Hiram Jounson leaders. Then, Cali- 
fornians are reported to be irked by the 
Administration’s failure to sanction pay- 
ment of $1 30,000,000, awarded the people 
of California by the Federal Courts under 
the community tax law decision. The 
vigor of the Republican attack will be 
centered on the Middle West, pivotal 
States in the East, Kentucky and Mary- 
land. General Dawes is now in the West, 
outlining Republican plans for farm relief. 
President CootipGE emphasized religious 
freedom in an address before the Holy 
Name Society in Washington, September 
21. Those who had expected President 
Coo.ipcE to use the opportunity for 
denouncing the Ku-Klux Klan by name 
were disappointed. 


Democratic 


Joun W. Davis returned to his Long 
Island home after his speaking trip in the 
West, and was ready to take up the final 
Eastern phases of the campaign, Septem- 
ber 22. He has conferred with Gov. 
AtFreD E, Smiru and Witiiam G. Mc- 
Apoo, around whom such a bitter fight 
was waged in the Democratic Convention, 
and both have promised him assistance. 
Mr. McApoo will make half a dozen 
speeches on his way to the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Davis was pleased with the results of 
his Western trip. “I return to the East 
confident of success,” he said. “Privilege 
has won its last battle.” 
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Mr. Davis had something to say to 
former Attorney-General DaucuHERTy, 
who objected to charges of official mis- 
conduct made against him by: the Demo- 
cratic nominee. In a letter made public 
September 24, Mr. Davis charged Daucu- 
ERTY with attempting to obscure the real 
issue in the campaign — honesty in gov- 
ernment — by representing the chief 
issue as defense of the Constitution 
against Bolshevism. He criticized the for- 
mer Attorney-General’s record, saying 
that the appointment of Gaston B. 
Means to a responsible post in the De- 
partment of Justice was sufficient cause 
in itself to justify DaucHERTy’s removal 
from office. 

Progressive 


Senator Ropert M. La Fo .tetre 
opened his Eastern campaign on Septem- 
ber 18 when he addressed a throng of 
some fourteen thousand persons who 
packed Madison Square Garden in New 
York City to,hear his indictment of the 
two old-line parties and his explanation of 
the ideals of the Progressive group. The 
Progressives, he said, differ from the Re- 
publicans and Democrats both politically 
and economically. “The Progressives be- 
lieve that the machinery of government 
should be so completely in the hands of 
the electorate that the deliberate popular 
will may be reflected alike in the making 
of the laws and in their administration and 
execution.”” A considerable part of the 
speech was concerned with the Senator’s 
proposed elevation of Congress to a posi- 
tion superior to that of the Supreme 
Court in which the legislative body will 
have power of veto over decisions of the 
judiciary. 

On September 21, La Fo.ietre made 
his second New York speech before the 
Steuben Society of America in the Yankee 
Stadium. Nearly eighteen thousand heard 
him, most of them German-American 
members of the society which takes its 
name from Baron FrepERiIcK WILLIAM 
von STEUBEN, one of America’s benefac- 
tors in Revolutionary days. The Wiscon- 
sin Senator praised the loyalty of the 
German-Americans to the United States 
and spoke of their persecution during the 
war hysteria. His speech, he contended, 
was not political in nature. 


Foreign 
Tue LeacueE or NaTIONsS 


The date of the convocation of the 
International Conference for the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments is set for June 
15, 1925. All nations which are not mem- 
bers of the League, as well as member 
states, will be invited to participate. The 
conference is contingent upon the ratifi- 
cation by a majority of the states repre- 
sented on the council before May 1. The 
draft protocol, as revised by the subcom- 
mittee on disarmament, contains an 


(International) 





The U. S. 8. “Trenton” was sent to Bushire, Persia, to receive the body of Maj. Robert 

M. Imbrie, former American Consul at Teheran, who was killed in a mob attack on Fuly 

18. The photo shows the coffin, covered by the American flag, after it had been lifted to the 
deck of the “Trenton” 


important clause defining an aggressor 
state and compelling the adoption of a 
regular procedure of arbitration, as well as 
acceptance of the unanimous recommen- 
dation of the council. 

League supporters are elated over the 
Italo-Swiss arbitration treaty, which was 
announced to the Assembly on September 
20 by Antonio Satanpra. The treaty is 
believed to be the greatest step yet taken 
toward expressing the spirit of the League. 
Questions of national honor are included 
among the subjects which may be pre- 
sented to the permanent conciliation 
commission established by the treaty. An 
attempt was made to cover every possible 
dispute between the two nations and 
allow final settlement to rest with the 
council of the League. 

The Mosul question was placed before 
the council, and the British and Turkish 
cases were presented by Lord Parmoor 
and Fertur Bey, president of the Turkish 
National Council. An agreement has yet 
to be reached on the scope of the question; 
Lord Parmoor maintains that under the 
Lausanne Treaty, the council should de- 
fine the border between Turkey and Irak, 
and Fetui Bey contends that the issue 
concerns restoration of the entire vilayet 
of Mosul to Turkey. 

The Italian representative on the sec- 
ond committee has announced that his 
Government is planning to call an inter- 
national economic conference for the 
regulation of production and the suppres- 
sion of import and export barriers. 

The possibility of Germany’s admission 
to the League is a point of universal 


interest. The great powers will not oppose 
her entry, and it is probable that another 
permanent seat on the council will be 
provided shortly. It is felt that the surest 
way to remove the threat of an outlawed 
Germany is to take her into the associa- 
tion of nations as an equal. Article X, 
binding members to maintain the terri- 
torial and political integrity of all other 
members, may cause some difficulty un- 
less territorial revisions can be made. 


ENGLAND 


Speculation over the effect of the 
MacDonatp-GranT case on the Prime 
Minister’s political prestige has taken the 
form of violent criticism among the So- 
cialists, who fear that he has ruined the 
prospects of further power for their party. 
The Outlook, a Right Wing Liberal 
weekly, writes: “From heading the con- 
cert of Europe to accepting the favors of 
biscuit maker is a combination that is 
ridiculous as well as sinister. His oppo- 
nents disagreed with almost all his views, 
and they certainly disliked his pietistic 
affectation of phrase. But they recognized 
the dogged nature of the man, and would 
sooner he had fallen on a straight political 
issue than have seen him dig his own 
grave with a biscuit tin.” 


Egyptian Question 
The arrival of ZacHLuLt Pasua, Egyp- 
tian Premier, to confer with Ramsay 
MacDona_p should bring the Anglo- 
Egyptian question to some sort of con- 
clusion. A Cabinet meeting has been held 
to decide the British Government’s 
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stand with particular reference to the 
protection of communications and the de- 
fense of the Suez Canal zone. This protec- 
tion, in the opinion of English military 
authorities, includes keeping garrisons in 
the Egyptian towns of the interior. It is 
understood that no retraction will be 
made from the policy of refusing Egyptian 
sovereignty over the Sudan. Egyptian 
interests, particularly the safeguarding of 
the Nile sources, will be protected. The 
conference will be in the nature of an 
informal discussion between the Premiers. 


IRELAND 


The Irish are piqued that the registra- 
tion of the Anglo-Irish Treaty with the 
League of Nations has not yet received 
attention in proportion to its importance. 
The treaty was presented as an interna- 
tional instrument, and is expected to give 
weight to the claim for national inde- 
pendence. It is hoped that the entire 
boundary issue will be settled by the 
League — not, it appears, because of any 
new interest in the boundary, but rather 
as an effective expedient for winning the 
right to independent action. 


Russia 


Resistance against the Bolshevist do- 
minion is the cause of uprisings in Ar- 
menia, Dagestan, and Azerbaijan, and 
has necessitated the sending of 60,000 
Red troops into the Caucasus. The 
Georgian revolution has been suppressed, 
but groups of the peasants have with- 
drawn into the mountains and are main- 
taining a stout resistance. Meanwhile, a 
breach between Turkey and Russia is 
threatened, and the Russians suspect the 
Turks of aiding the rebels. While the 
Soviet power is lessening in the Near East, 
an attempt is being made to attract 
recruits from the Orient. A manifesto has 
been issued to the peoples of India, 
China, Egypt, and Persia, inviting them 
to enter “the army of universal revolu- 
tion.” In order to shift the responsibility 
from the central government at Moscow, 
this action is being taken through the 
local Soviets. 


FRANCE 


M. Herriot is facing trouble in domes- 
tic politics as the result of demands for 
increased pay from the state employees. 
The budget for 1925, which has been pre- 
pared by his Cabinet, does not make suffi- 
cient provision for what these employees 
feel are their deserved increases, and 
already he is being attacked by the social- 
ist press. M. Herriot needs the support 
of the Unified Socialists if he is to remain 
in power, and to keep them he must 
violate his election promises by raising 
tax rates. He has enjoyed an increasing 
popularity since the successes at Geneva, 
and until the issue of pay increases arose, 
his position was more secure than at any 
time since election. 


Morocco 


A strong Spanish offensive drive, with 
forces reported at 40,000, has been com- 
menced in the Tetuan district. The objec- 
tive is Sheshuan, in the interior, an 
important point in the enemy country. 
Gorgues has already been taken. The 
tribesmen have been stirred by religious 
mass meetings and are preparing to makea 
flank attack on the Spanish columns. The 
country through which the Spanish must 
march is such that any advantage of ter- 
rain will fall to the rebels. The line of 
march lies in a narrow valley, passing 





(Underwood &¥ Underwood) 

Chang Tso-lin, the Military Dictator of 

Manchuria, is marching on Peking. He 

hopes to take advantage of the central gov- 

ernment’s troubles with Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 

and General Lu to seize the dictatorship of 
all China for himself 


through a barren mountainous region, 
where security and supply will be unu- 
sually difficult. The result of the fighting 
during the next few days will decide the 
influence of Spain in Morocco. 


ARABIA 


The British Government will not inter- 
vene in the feud between Inn Sa’up, 
Sultan of Nejd, and Hussern, King of 
Hejaz, further than to insure protection 
against invasion of Transjordania and 
Palestine. Hussein is unpopular among 
the Arabian leaders, who resent his am- 
bition to be made caliph, and most of 
them are supporting IBn Sa’up. Taif, on 
the Nejd-Hejaz border, has been cap- 
tured by a force of Wahabis, but it is 
not certain that these tribesmen were 
acting under the authority of the Sultan 
of Nejd. Scarcity of water and lack of 
roads prevent warfare on a large scale, 
due to the difficulties of maintaining and 
moving large bodies of troops. The party 


which captured Taif numbered 4,000, an 
unusually strong force for Arabian troops. 


AFGHAN REBELLION 


The Khost rebellion in Afghanistan, 
which has been the cause of considerable 
unrest since the early summer, has re- 
cently assumed more serious proportions. 
The Afghan Government has succeeded 
in raising a larger force than it will be 
able to equip, and its garrisons are resist- 
ing the attacks of the rebel tribesmen with 
only small losses. The winter season, 
which is very severe in this region, will 
probably put an end to the fighting, but 
at present it is causing more trouble for 
the ameer than was anticipated. 


Japan 

Baron Sarro has resigned his post as 
Governor-General of Korea, and it is 
expected that he will be succeeded by 
Baron Tanaka, former Minister of War. 
This development is arousing consider- 
able interest; Sairo has always opposed 
the quartering of more troops in Korea, 
and Tanaka has favored it. It is reported 
that another army division will be sent 
into Korea for the purpose of protecting 
the retreat of Cuanc Tso-.in in the event 
of his defeat and pursuit by Gen. Wu 
Pe-Fu. The Japanese have many interests 
in Manchuria, and their position there 
would be severely weakened by the oust- 
ing of Cuanc. On the other hand, any 
such intervention would arouse suspicion 
on the part of other nations, and would 
do much to destroy the confidence of the 
Chinese, who have recently learned to 
overcome a part of the ancient hatred. 


CHINA 


In spite of the demoralizing effect of a 
revolt in the Chekiang army, and a report 
that General Lu was ready to surrender, 
the defensive lines around Shanghai are 
still holding, and the Kiangsu troops are 
succeeding in making only slight ad- 
vances. Machine guns are being effectively 
used in the defense, and the infantry of the 
offensive, poorly supported by their 
artillery, is held to the ground. Gen. 
Cuanc Tso-t1n has captured Chao- 
yang, a town in northern Chihli, and is 
steadily driving on to the south. The 
Peking Government is paying little atten- 
tion to the Manchurian leader’s partici- 
pation in the war, although the strength 
of the forces under his command, and his 
proximity to the capital, would seem to 
threaten its security. 

A number of Chinese societies and com- 
mercial organizations, led by the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, have united to 
take action designed to end the war. It 
is declared to be a conflict of personal 
ambitions and jealousies, without regard 
for any principles affecting China as a 
nation. A peace commission will be formed 
to effect a settlement similar to that of 
1922, and attempt final and permanent 
reconciliation. 
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Playing the Game in School and Shop 


Author's Note: — This is a verbatim 
interview with the president of a manufac- 
turing corporation operating several plants 
in the United States and Canada. 


\OR thirty years I have been a manu- 
facturer of goods, but like many an- 
other manufacturer who gets no 

credit for good intentions, I realize that 
my job is not so much making goods as 
making men; or, to be more exact, train- 
ing men so that they will be of more value 
to the enterprise, which inevitably means 
increasing their value to themselves and 
society, as well. 

Strictly speaking, neither you nor I can 
“make” a man. All any human being can 
do for another is to give him a chance to 
help himself. The best material any em- 
ployer can get is youth. Every American 
community is full of this precious mate- 
rial: boys keen to work, op the work, 
as the saying goes, takes hold of them. 
They work like beavers to make a football 
team, build a boat, or create a camp in 
the woods. Yet some of these same boys 
are useless to employers for years after 
they leave school. Why? Is it the fault of 
the boy, the school, or of industry? Or of 
something entirely different, outside these 
controlling factors? 

Every boy prefers eating apples to 
growing them. That is natural. School is 
one way we have of showing him that he 
cannot go on eating apples forever in 
idleness. And school is not a decided suc- 
cess until it develops in the scholar two 
ideas: that some day he ought to gather 
fruits from trees of his own planting; and 
second, that until that time his apples 
must come from the thrift and labor of 
prior generations. Habit is strong, and it is 
difficult for a boy who, until he is twenty, 
has eaten only fruit of another’s planting 
to realize how important it is that he be 
preparing the soil for his own trees. To 
bring home that point is the duty alike of 
parent, educator, and employer. 

The children of the masses are taught 
this lesson by necessity. Broadly speaking, 
they buckle down to life well, plying their 
picks and shovels on another’s land with 
right good will, and he is a poor employer 
indeed who does not have on his con- 
science, not only their wages, but also 
their futures. I am an enthusiast on the 
subject of the workingman. He recog- 
nizes the obligation resting upon every in- 
dividual to pull his own weight through 
life, and his children usually measure up 
to that honest counsel. But the rich man’s 
sons are a problem, not only to their par- 
ents, but to society; first, because they 
have so many apples at their disposal 


By Arthur Pound 


through so many years, and second, be- 
cause unless they use their resources and 
talents in planting new orchards, horticul- 
ture is sure to slump in the future. 

This side of the educational question 
never bothered me until recently. I had 
been looking at youth from the angle 
of my employees. But, suddenly, the prob- 
lems dropped upon me out of a clear sky 
in the persons of two lads of nineteen or 
twenty whose parents asked me to take 
them in hand during college vacation. 
Their college requirements had been 
stiffened to the point where both boys had 
to sink or swim, to make good or get out. 
Both came from families not only wealthy, 
but also possessed of an intellectual her- 
itage which made the possibility of dis- 
missal a terrific blow to clan pride. 

The attitude of these fathers when 
they gave me their sons to manage was an 
amusing mixture of “mad and sad.” They 
were angry clear through at the gall of 
the colleges in pushing standards so high 
that their flesh and blood might fall off 
these elevations to everlasting disgrace. 
And yet they were grieved that the boys 
could not stand the intellectual gaff. 

“Inever had any trouble sliding through 
dear old Buncombe,” said one of them, 
“and of course I sent Bob along there, 
never dreaming that Buncombe wouldn’t 
be glad to have him on any terms. I’ve 
made good all right, and Bob could do the 
same, no matter if he should barely graze 
the passing marks in a lot of snap courses. 
And now they write me he must take a 
brace. Pouf!” 


Tdidn’t take me long to leave this argu- 
ment flat. I told him that the country 
had changed since our boyhood. No more 
free land. Stiff competition even in farm- 
ing. Specialization the price of success in 
every business and profession. When I 
began manufacturing, a thousandth part 
of ari inch would be considered close work; 
now, machines could be set to the ten 
thousandth part of an inch and even less. 
Then, our firm monopolized a local mar- 
ket of some proportions; now, we range 
the whole country and our competitors 
sell their goods in the shadow of our mills. 
Every worth-while job calls for a trained 
man. The old-time factory roustabout is a 
thing of the past; even in what you would 
consider manual labor jobs, we need bet- 
ter and better men every year because 
they handle better and better tools. 
Competition is keener everywhere. No 
wonder, this has affected the colleges; if 
it hadn’t, they would not be worth their 
keep, or worth the four years they take 
from a boy’s life. 


As a matter of fact, both boys were 
good raw material. Plenty of brains, but 
no ambition. I put them into the mill 
for the summer, hot work in a sizzling 
heat, nine hours a day in sweaty overalls. 
After a week or two of that we had a 
heart-to-heart talk. Later on, we had 
others, in which those dear youngsters 
were fumbling around for the key to ex- 
istence and I was trying my level best to 
help them. 

““ What about the men in the shop?” I 
asked on one occasion. 

“Grand fellows. Men every inch. Al- 
ways willing to help us greenhorns out of 
a hole. Square as a die.” 

“Well, take the older men among them. 
Why do you suppose they are still at the 
bench, instead of in the office and in the 
money?” 

They turned this over in their minds 
before they found the answer. 

“T suppose,” said the older, “ because— 
somehow — they stopped growing.” 

I tapped my forehead. “Exactly — up 
here. They used their brains up to a cer- 
tain point and then said, ‘That ’s enough.’ 
Now, are you fellows going to follow their 
example or are you going to be in the 
money? Understand me, when I say ‘in 
the money’ I don’t mean merely in the 
few per cent that get $10,000 a year and 
up. Salary does not always measure emi- 
nence. But do you want to be top notch 
in your chosen work? That’s the point. If 
you do, then you are dead wrong in 
taking this school thing lightly. There ’s 
your chance to get a grip on life, a bulldog 
grip that will last as long as you do. 
Then there’s the challenge of it. I know 
from your work records that neither of 
you is a quitter, and the men on your 
floor know it, too. Why let your faculty 
and classmates and family get a wrong 
slant on your characters?” 

They drew their money a few weeks 
before college opened and said good-by 
with the words, “ Well, we’ve made up our 
minds that we are going to be in the 
money.” Another way of saying that they 
were not going to eat apples in the other 
fellow’s orchard all their days. Instead, 
they were all set to begin the grubbing 
that must be done before a man can hope 
to plant his own orchard and bring it to 
fair fruitage. 


emer strange and tragic hap- 
pens when fathers talk to sons. Per- 
haps love balks understanding. Perhaps 
familiarity breeds contempt. Perhaps re- 
sponsibility thwarts confidence. At any 
rate, I am on better terms with these boys 
than their fathers are; at least, they listen 
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to me more attentively. And, probably, I 
am on better terms with them than I will 
be with my own son when he reaches their 
age. That is one of the mysterious trage- 
dies of existence. Well, if that happens, 
and things break badly with him, I’ll ship 
him to another town, another mill, and 
another personality. It works. 


It is idle to expect college standards 
will ever come down. Instead, they will 
probably rise and keep on rising, in answer 
to the call for competence and the crowd- 
ing pressure at college gates. Parents must 
learn to play the game on that basis. 
When they quit complaining of the edu- 
cational tasks their sons are put to, and 


devote their energies to turning the fight- 
ing spirit of youth against sloth and 
self-indulgence, most of the miserable 
uncertainties which afflict the unhappy 
children of the prosperous will depart. 
It’s a hard world and getting harder. 
Time to quit coddling boys who will soon 
be men. - 


Reforming the Direct Primary 


now entirely discarded except in a 

few States, was a perfect means for 
nominating candidates. It being mani- 
festly impossible for all the voters of a 
party in a State or district to assemble 
and nominate their candidates directly, 
the party voters in each neighborhood or 
voting precinct met together and elected 
one or more of their ablest and most 
representative men as delegates to a State 
or district convention. These delegates 
then met in convention, and, after care- 
ful consideration and discussion, nom- 
inated by majority vote the various 
candidates for State or district office. In 
practice, however, the voters frequently 
failed to choose their ablest and best 
men as delegates, and even where they 
did, the delegates very often were too 


LT: theory, the old convention system, 


busy to attend the convention and their . 


proxies more and more came into the 
possession of professional politicians. 
Bribery, corruption, and fraud were com- 
mon occurrences, and the party machine 
and the party boss usually controlled the 
action of the nominating convention. 
As a result, public opinion demanded the 
abolition of the convention system and the 
substitution of a system of direct nomina- 
tion by the party voters in the primaries. 
Here, again, the theory was excellent: 
Jet the voters themselves make their own 
nominations free from boss dictation. 
Confidently, it was predicted by those 
interested in this reform that the change 
would wrest political power from the 
“machine” and restore it to the people 
themselves. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the result has been disappoint- 
ing. The increased cost and annoyance 
of a primary campaign, which is nothing 
more nor less than a preliminary election, 
has undoubtedly often deterred men of 
character and ability from being candi- 
dates for public office, who might have 
accepted a nomination at the hands of a 
convention in the case of a deadlock oc- 
casioned by the failure of any one of a 
group of inferior candidates to obtain a 
majority. 
Moreover, the plurality rule which 
generally prevails under the primary sys- 
tem frequently results in the nomination 


By F. W. Dallinger 


of minority candidates who are not accept- 
able to a considerable majority of the 
party voters. Such an objection is partly 
obviated in some States by holding a 
second primary, after the manner of a 
final heat in a race, at which the voters 
are restricted in their choice to the can- 
didates receiving the highest number of 
votes at the first primary. But these 
recurring races not only are tiresome to 
those doing the running, but wear on the 
voting public, which dislikes to vote as 
often as once a year. 

The plan used in some States of placing 
candidates’ names on the ballot alpha- 
betically results in the nomination of 
those heading the lists in many instances. 
There is no justification for such a plan. 


FTER all is said, it becomes evident 
that the direct primary, in its pres- 
ent working, is far from satisfactory. The 
same was true of the convention system as 
it actually worked in practice. But before 
abandoning the direct primary, and re- 
turning to the former system of nomina- 
tion, why not shorten the ballot, both at 
the primaries and elections, by diminish- 
ing the number of elective officers in our 
States. This reform, commonly known as 
the “short ballot,” by focusing attention 
upon a few important offices, would 
result in an increased voter interest, both 
in the primaries and elections. 

Strangely enough, the organization of 
our State and Federal governments is 
quite different both in theory and in 
practice. The short ballot has always 
prevailed in our national elections. The 
voters of the United States control their 
national government, with its sovereignty 
extending over a vast territory at home 
and abroad, and yet they only vote for 
four Federal officers: a President and Vice 
President once in four years, a United 
States Senator twice in six years, and a 
Representative once in two years. 

Cities, recently, by means of new 
charters providing for a small number 
of commissioners, have reduced the 
number of elective officials to the 
minimum. Our States, however, hold to 
the old mistaken notion that the more 
officials there are elected directly by the 


people the better. In some of the States 
the official ballot is so large that it would 
cover the entire side wall of an ordinary 
room. Consequently, the voter is con- 
fronted with a multitude of candidates at 
the election and a still greater number at 
the primary, many of whom he had never 
heard of and who are candidates for offices 
with which he is entirely unfamiliar. 


N Massachusetts, for instance, we vote 
not only for Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, State Senators and Represent- 
atives, which correspond to the four 
officers for whom we vote at the national 
elections, but we also are called on to 
vote for a Secretary of State, State 
Treasurer, State Auditor, Attorney- 
General, Register of Deeds, Register of 
Probate, Clerks of Court and District 
Attorneys. It is precisely the same as if 
at a national election we should vote 
directly for the members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, United States Marshal, 
United States Commissioner, the Clerks 
of the United States District and Circuit 
Courts, and the United States District 
Attorneys. Our State constitution might 
well be amended so as to provide that the 
heads of all the State Departments should 
be appointed by. the Governor and the 
semijudicial officers of the counties 
appointed either by the Governor or by 
the courts for long terms or for good 
behavior. Such a change would greatly 
simplify the political machinery and 
concentrate the attention of the voter at 
the primary upon the few important 
offices to be filled. 

Perhaps these proposals would make 
the direct primary a more practical means 
of choosing candidates. Perhaps we then 
could secure more desirable and bigger 
public men. In the last analysis, good 
government depends upon the determina- 
tion for good government abiding in the 
heart of Mr. Average Voter. All that can 
be accomplished by way of reform in 
elective procedure is to make just as 
simple as possible the machinery by 
which the voter makes his choice. Before 
the direct primary can be called an 
absolute failure it should be given a trial 
in conjunction with the short ballot. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Work 


| By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material 
to be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being especially appropriate for student 
discussion. 


Tue Iroguois Leacue or Nations. 1. Comment 
on the appropriateness of the title. 2. In order to 
make clear the full significance of this Iroquois 
League, what foundation does Mr. Lansing firmly 
lay? 3. What general intent directed the organiza- 
tion of the League? 4. Knowing something of exist- 
ing conditions among the Indians, you might find 
it interesting to write in your best English, a letter 
calling this first general conference. 5. Discuss the 
geographical conditions that contributed to Iro- 
quois domination. 6. What were the principles 
which governed the form of the League? 7. How 
comprehensive was the original plan of the League? 
8. What is a possible reason why this plan was never 
carried out? 9. Was any progress made toward 
expansion? 10. What false tradition, according to 
the author, has been generally accepted concerning 
the Iroquois? 11. Explain fully why Mr. Lansing 
rejects this. 12. Describe something of the general 
division of labor between the men and women of 
the tribe. (The illustrations will aid you in this.) 
13. What characteristics of the Iroquois might 
appropriately be emulated in current civilization? 


PLAYING THE GaME IN ScHOOL AND SHOP. I. 
After reading Mr. Pound’s report of his interview 
with this manufacturer, comment upon the sound- 
ness of the views expressed concerning the attitude 
toward work held by the poor boy and the rich boy. 
2. From your own observation, does the distinction 
hold? 3. And if so, how do you explain the differ- 
ence? 4. What do you think of the wisdom of this 
experiment — taking these wealthy boys and put- 
ting them into a factory? 5. Were there elements of 
moral danger in it? 6. What elements naturally en- 
ter into the success of such an innovation? 7. How 
much depended upon the character of the manu- 
facturer? 8. How much upon the character of the 
boys? 9. How much upon the environment and the 
personnel of the other employees? 10. Try, in several 
paragraphs of your own, to make clear the vision of 
success which this manufacturer portrays to these 
boys. 11. Why did he emphasize the financial item? 
12. What did he portray as of more importance 
than the $10,000 income? 13. Can you think of men 
of national renown that might have been men- 
tioned as concrete illustrations of individuals who 
had caught this vision in early youth? 14. Name 
books that express the essentials of this vision. 


Wuat THE Wor tp 1s Dornc. Domestic. 1. Most 
students have followed with interest the World 
Flight. What topics connected with the project have 
been of most personal interest to you? 2. Write an 
editorial on the subject — an editorial suited to 
your school paper. 3. Tell something about the pre- 
vious record of James A. Drain, the new commander 
of the American Legion. 4. What are the outstand- 
ing features of the presidential campaign? 

Foreign. 1. What has the League of Nations 
recently accomplished? 2. Discuss the ethics of a 
prime minister’s accepting the present of an ex- 
pensive Daimler car from a biscuit manufacturer. 
3- Explain the present relationship of Egypt and 
Great Britain. 4. Do you see any reason why Rus- 
sian agitators should select India, China, Egypt, 
and Persia as appropriate places for stirring up a 
“universal revolution”? Why not England, France, 
or the United States? 5. Read the sections discussing 
recent events in France, Morocco, Arabia, Afghani- 
stan, Japan, and China, and comment on the ones 
that are likely to prove of international interest. 


Brief Book Notes 


HorsE-SENSE AND HoRSEMANSHIP OF 
Topay. By Geoffrey Brooke. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 
A series of lessons covering the training 
of the horse and his rider. Illustrated. 


THE ProsBiem oF Business ForECASTING. 
Edited by Warren M. Persons and 
others. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$4.00. Papers presented at the Eighty- 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Statistical Association, December 27- 
29, 1923. 

NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE. By Walter 
Geer. New York: Brentano’s. $5.00. 
The life and love of the great Corsican. 
Illustrated. 


Tue Manuscript or St. HELENA. Trans- 
lated by Willard Parker. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. A narrative 
reputed to be an autobiographical 
sketch written by Napoleon in 1817. 


THE Present State or GERMANY. By 
J. H. Morgan. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.50. An insight into the present 
social, political, and economic condi- 
tions of Germany. 


THe Suirt oF Frame. By HalidégEdib 
Hanum. New York: Duffield- & Co. 
$2.50. A novel of Turkey and the Turks, 
written by the first woman to hold an 
official post in a Turkish Cabinet. 
The spirit and temperament of the 
men and women of new Turkey. 


Parricia Exren. By Mary Wiltshire. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 
A tale of love and tragedy in an English 
stone cottage by a new author. 


Antuony Dare’s Procress. By Archi- 
bald Marshall. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00. Continuing “An- 
thony Dare” and “The Education of 
Anthony Dare,” in the author’s lei- 
surely style. 


Keepinc THE Peace. By Gouverneur 
Morris. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. A story of American life, 
with a severe arraignment of woman as 
its principle theme. 


TorguemapA. By Rafael Sabatini. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. The 
Spanish Inquisition is here shown as a 
“ruthless engine of destruction whose 
wheels drip the blood of mangled gen- 
erations.”’ A vivid historical tale, with 
more fact and less romance than is 
usual in Sabatini’s books. 


TALES OF THE Otp-Timers. By Frederick 
R. Bechdolt. New York: The Century 
Co. $2.00. True stories of the old West 
in the days of the open range. 


Tue Story or My Heart. By Richard 
Jefferies. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $4.00. An autobiographical sketch. 
Thirty-six wood engravings. 

THE RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD 


Pouitics AnD WELFARE. By John Calvin 
Brown. New York: Brentano’s. A 
textbook for the voter, giving in com- 
pact form the history and facts of chief 
political importance between the birth 
of the United States and the year 
1923-4. 

Epucation ror CitizensHip. By John 
C. Almack. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00. A textbook for use in 
teacher-training schools. 


Tue History or THE Unitep States 
Post OrricE TO THE YEAR 1829. By 
Wesley Everett Rich. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $2.00. An 
account of the establishment and de- 
velopment of the post office from co- 
lonial times through the early years 
of the Republic. It contains many 
interesting side lights upon early 
American ways of life, history, politics, 
and economic conditions. 

Tue Passino Years. By Richard Greville 
Verney, Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $6.00. 
Anecdotes and incidents about many 
interesting people. Illustrated. 


Among Our Contributors 





Robert Lansing, Secretary of State 
in the Cabinet of President Wilson, has 
found time in a life crowded with public 
duties to make a hobby of the study of 
early American history. The first install- 
ment of his fine paper on the Iroquois 
Indians appears in this issue. 

Mildred C. Smelker, though a com- 
parative newcomer to magazine writing, 
in our opinion well deserves the success 
which has attended her from the time of 
her first free-lance attempts. We are 
happy to introduce INDEPENDENT readers 
to her vigorous style with “Blame the 
Women!” 

We wish to remind the many readers 
interested in William L. Chenery’s 
articles on the all-important question of 
monopolies, that his experience and eco- 
nomic research have well fitted him for a 
comprehensive discussion of the subject. 
Mr. Chenery has been a special writer 
for important metropolitan papers since 
1910, and is at present associate editor 
of the Survey and an editorial writer for 
the New York Times. 

George L. Edmunds, for sixteen years 
on the bureau of the New York Sun at 
Washington, and now political writer for 
the New York Te/egram-Mail, is obviously 
well fitted to present to INDEPENDENT 
readers shrewd judgment on the electoral 
outlook in New York and New England. 

Frederick W. Dallinger is a Con- 
gressman from Massachusetts. He has 
done much writing on political science, 
and was a co-author in the drafting of the 
Massachusetts Primary Law. 
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Posed pictures courtesy of Metro 
ID you ever listen to a fearless, big- 


hearted man, hardened! by the sun of 
many Climates, tell an awe-inspiring story 
in the dead of night? 

Tales of love, in remote seclusion, removed 
from the stress and press of every-day events — 
love between men and girls far away from 
civilization’s teeming tides, possibly 
deserted on a tiny island, possibly 
surrounded by strange, chattering 
people of exotic races. 

Tales of adventure in the mys- 

























“Well! If the girl neg terious China Sea where typhoons 
i ~“aipnacboed al 2 sche, 
wanted to be kidnapped! @ le : ‘a : 
She now stood framed in — s ys 
the —, background, her “i Ponce 
lips slightly parted, her 
hair in disorder after the ie = 
exertion, the gleam not yet 2 look at it. 


faded out of her glorious and sparkling 
eyes.” — Thus does Conrad paint the 
elusive Nina, the Malay girl who mar- 
ried a white trader in Almayer’s Folly. 


Dn atin streets have an atmos- 3 

phere of their own. One of such streets is the Cannebiere. 
‘If Paris had a Cannebiere it would be a little Marseilles.’””— Thus 
begins The Arrow of Gold in a street of sunny southern France, 
and the romance of Dona Rita. 


__.. Through the mesh of scattered hair her face looked like the face of a 

golden statue with living eyes. Her lips were composed in a graceful curve, 

the upward poise of the half averted head gave to her whole person the 

expression of a wild defiance. Then she smiled.’-— From the picture of a native 
princess whom blundering, voluptuous Willems discovers in the jungle during a 

wonderfully dramatic moment in An Outcast of the Islands. ‘ 


Aone strength was immense, and in his great lumpy paws, bulging like brown boxing gloves 
on the end of furry forearms, the heaviest objects were handled like playthings’”’— such was 
the extraordinary boatswain who played his part in that drama in the China Sea as told in 

Typhoon. Conrad’s variety of vivid characters is one of the outstanding qualities of his work. 


__.. This coast has been known for ages to the armed wanderers of these seas as ‘The Shore of Refuge.’ 
It has no name on the charts, but the wreckage of many defeats unerringly drifts into its creeks.”’”— 
This was the strange spot of foreboding in the South Seas where the Travers yacht struck on a reef 
and where Lingard fell in love with the beautiful wife of the yachtsman in The Rescue. 


THE ATTRACTIVE PERSONAL EDITION 


The rarest opportunity is afforded you to discover this surprising writer through the Personal Edition. 
This is the only Subscription set of Conrad on the market. It contains the ten most compelling titles: The 
Arrow of Gold, Victory, Almayer's Folly, Lord Jim, Youth, An Outcast of the Islands, Typhoon, The Rescue, 
Chance, The Shadow Line. It contains in addition the author’s own prefaces, not found in any edition 
prior to this except the de luxe edition. The binding is rich blue cloth, with gold stamping, gold tops, and 
reinforced with head and foot bands. A set worthy of its author! And at present offered as a great bar- 
gain, in order that you, too, may know, love, and thrill with these marvelous Conrad stories. Ask for a set 
to be sent for your inspection to-day. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
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From “‘The Isle of Lost Shtps,”’ courtesy 1st Nattonat 

Tales of romance of the far-flung world. Of 
meetings and friendships with other hearts and 
souls that are caught in the swirling currents 
of life. 


Conrad 


Master of High Adventure 


Such tales as men dare tell under the haunt- 
ing stars are told as never before in’ litera- 
ture by “‘one of the greatest novelists’ — Joseph 
Conrad. How does it happen that he can do 
this? Because Conrad himself is the fearless, 
big-hearted man hardened by the sun of many 
climates. He has followed the lure of the wan- 
derlust up and down the seven seas of the earth. 
For him humanity has revealed itself in all its most rugged, 
mostpicturesque, most adventurous aspects. He sat on the 
very porch of that bungalow above the rocks of the Java Sea. 
He signaled from the quarterdeck to that silent, mysterious 
figure that one passes in the West-Indies. He swapped 
tobacco and liquor over the café tables of many an Oriental 
bund. 

Out of all this wealth of marvelous experience, out of 
such penetration and understanding of human nature, 
with an imagination heightened by outward inspiration 
and inborn genius, he has created these stirring novels 
for all who enjoy high adventure in fiction. 

Conrad does for his readers what no other writer can! 
You are bound to listen and once you do you will be spell- 
bound — for these are such tales as men tell under the haunting 
stars! 






FREE 
INSPECTION 









DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Dept.C-6010, Garden City, New York 
Please send for my inspection The Personal Edition 
of Conrad, in ten volumes. Within a week I agree to 
return the books if not satisfied or else to send you 
only $1.00 AS FIRST PAYMENT AND §2.00 A 
MONTH for nine months. 











Dept. C-6010, Garden City, New York 











